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Guanes ae ae THE FRAME: niente 
wot] LAMP MANUFACTURING COMPY., Tocicn, 
in the Sole Licensees of ie ie i Reliable, 

Market. THE FULLFORD GAS-LAMP Bayi 





No. 5 burns5 to 


PATENT). 
7 ft. of Gas per ( ) 





ordinary Flat 








































. Yo. 10, . . . 
— mg e The flame of the Fullford Lamp when first lighted goes immediately Flame 
10 to i into action without any explosion; and after a few minutes, burns Ges-Barner. 
Priced with great steadiness and brilliancy. 
Save your 
comp lete AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
with 4 LARGE DISCOUNT. LIBERAL TERMS Gas 
Governor, ~ 
Bye-pass Price List forwarded Free on Application. and your 
Tap, &c. Eyes. 





PHCG@NIX WORKS, TORS Body and Frame with 


painted Enamelled Tube. Very elegant. 
No.5 45s. each, ch 


No. 10 638. 5, 45, CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C. No. 6 Sis. each. 


PREPAYMENT GAS-METER. 


Iron-decorative Body with 
. Enamelled Tube and Consumer. 












(PRICE’S PATENT). 


——— . This Meter has a simple Automatic arrangement fitted, whereby, upon the insertion 
ra of a shilling, a supply of gas can be obtained, and which is cut off on the quantity paid for 
a Si) being consumed. The Meter gives warning when the quantity is nearly exhausted, so that 
another shilling may be inserted. There is, however, no occasion to wait until this happens, 
as a second shilling can be inserted after two-pennyworth of the first shilling has been 
consumed. 

ll The Meter is fitted with the ordinary registering dial, and has in addition a circular 
i ET Gn one divided showing twelve pence. On each Meter is marked the number of cubic feet it 
will pass for one shilling ; and this can be arranged to cover cost of Meter-Rental, Fitting, 
and Gas consumed. These Meters are made of the best material and workmanship. 





















NO RISK OF BAD DEBTS. 
PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS: 


D. EXUL.E TT <a Co., LIWwITrEeED, 
GAS-METER MAKERS, 55 & 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 


Rr. & JI. DEMP ss TER, 


GAS PLANT WORKS, NEWTON HEATH, MANCHESTER, 
MAKERS AND ERECTORS OF 


PATENT COLUMNLESS GASHOLDERS, 


(GADD AND MASON’S PATENT). 
Telegraphic Address: ‘SCRUBBER MANCHESTER.’ 



























COST OF PAINTING SAYED 


for the Columns and 
Girders. 


TOTAL WEIGHT REDUCED 


from 30 per cent. to 50 per 
cent. 


TRANSPORT AND 
ERECTION REDUCED 


to the same extent ; and in 
cases where gasholders are 
shipped abroad to places | «: 
dificult of access, this | 
represents a very large = 

amount of money. 


TANK CONSTRUCTION 
SIMPLIFIED. 


The Tank wall (of what- % 
ever construction) is af 
regular cylinder. There 
are no piers needed, and jees 
all expensive foundation 
stones for the base of 
columns or standards are Two-Lift G asholdererected at the Gas-Works, Northwich,which hasbeen 
dispensed with. in continuous work since Jan. 3, 1890, and has been subjected to most 
severe tests from heavy gales, with perfectly satisfactory results. 


The removal of heavy guide carriages and rollers from the top curbs considerably lowers the centre of 
gravity of the structure, and dispenses with the extra strength of sheeting necessary to carry these at the 


points where they are attached to the gasholder. 
The plan adapts itself to telescoping to any reasonable extent, and enables very shallow holders or lifts to 
be employed with perfect stability. 
For further particulars and estimates, apply to the above, or to 


THE PATENT GASHOLDER SYNDICATE, 504, STOCKPORT ROAD, MANCHESTER, 














TILTING 
UTTERLY IMPOSSIBLE ; 


And as there are fewer 
-—, there is less liability 
4 for the Gasholder to get 

out of order in working: 


STABILITY UNDER WIND 
PRESSURE 


am of a Gasholder constructed 
Supon this system is at 
least equal to, and from 
experiments and calcula- 
tions made is far in excess 
of, that of a Holder of the 
same dimensions guided by 
the elaborate guide fram- 
ing at present in use. 
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G. J. EVESON, 


GAS COAL AND CANNEL CONTRACTOR, 
PATENTEE OF 
A SPECIAL COMPouUn yD 
FOR THE CURE OF STOPPED ASCENSION-PIPES, 


A couple of charges of which will Clear a stopped pipe, and an occasional charge keeps them clean, and also increases the make per ton aud the illuminating power, 
PRICE AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 


Head Office: CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


SIXTY PER CENT. ECONOMY IN GAS LIGHTING. 


The Schilke a \Regenerative Lamp 


FOR AVY Suitable for any existing fittings 
DOMESTIC AND EXTERNAL LIGHTING. | HANI (Brackets or Suspending). 


Can be fixed in a few minutes. 

















The only Regenerative Lamp 
employing the 
Common Flat-Flame Burners. 


eee wet, ee: {PH \SCHULKEGAS-LAMPCo. 


consume less than four feet of \ ig 7 LIMITED, 


Gas per hour. 20, HIGH HOLBORN, 


PURE WHITE & PERFECTLY STEADY LONDON, W.C., 


LIGHT, — {> cet Where Price Lists and full particulars may 
NOT AFFECTED BY DRAUGHTS. be obtained. 


W.C. HOLMES & CO. 


CONTRACTIN G GAS ENGIN EERS. 
SPECIALITIES. > . SOLE MAKERS OF 


ecdilillitee al, te ; : ~~ iy DRAKE’S 
Patent Regenerative FASS. ie =f ao teat toe er ane 


noses, Siar) GAS PLANT 


Specially adapted for Coun- 
Patent Rotary 


Sia eee a 3 try Places, and for mixing 
Scrubber-Washer. é a, Bay : - Illuminating Power. 


May be seen at the Offices of the 








TASOMTAMAY 


with Coal Gas to increase 


Patent Reciprocating a SS === Condensers, Scrubbers, 


Exhauster, = = ————— “ = = Purifiers, and all Fit- 
a 2 tings for Gas-Works. 


Patent Regulator. Treble- Lift *Gasholder 180 Te by 6 66 ft., as antes at _ 
6 Burton-on-Trent, 1889. IMPROVED 


plea Aat.Dp ins. WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, os: 70" 


Telegrams : HUDDERSFIELD, Illustrated Catalogues vm 
“Stigatertentn” | 80, CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. ee 
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THE WARNER AND UOHAN METER 





A A, High-Water Line. 


B B, Low-Water Line. 


Drum in Case. Hollow Cover removed. 





Blevation showing Tin Case Meter. Elevation showing Cast-Iron Case Meter. 


In its completeness as a measure, the Warner anp Cowan drum differs from every other 
Of definite capacity, irrespective of the water-line, it can neither be over nor under filled, but 
discharges at each revolution the same volume of gas. 


It is to this also that its secondary, though important, advantage is due—viz., the long 
float-range which this drum permits. 


The illustrations show front and side views of the drum, and also views of the complete 
meter—both in tin and cast-iron case. 


The drum being of fixed capacity within itself, the extraneous mechanism and arrangements 
are of the most simple character. These include all that is necessary, but exclude all that’ 
would be superfluous. 


WY. & BB. COWAN, 


ESTABLISHED 1827 
SMITH SQUARE WORKS, DUTTON STREET BUCCLEUCH STREET 
WESTMINSTER, WORKS, WORKS, 


LONDON, S.W,| MANCHESTER.| EDINBURGH. 
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ESTABLISHED 1844.) ORIGINAL MA HBRERS. (ESTABLISHED 1844) 
London, 1851, New York, 1853, Paris, 1855. London, 1862, 





The SIX MEDALS AWARDED to THOMAS GLOVER for 


PATENT DRY GAS-METERS, 


The latter being the Highest Medal awarded for 
Dry Gas-Meters by the Imperial Commissioners for the 
Universal Exhibition, Paris, 1867. 

Since then we have not Exhibited for Prizes. 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO. 


214 to 222, ST. JOHN ST. CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 
And at 37, BLACKFRIARS STREET, MANCHESTER. 


TELEGRAPHIC Appresses: “GOTHIC LONDON,” “GOTHIC MANCHESTER.” TELEPHONE No. 6725. 





ist—Are a remedy for all the defects of Wet Meters. 
2nd—Are suitable for all climates, whether hot or cold. 

3Srda—Incur no loss of Gas by Ewaporation. 

4th—Cannot become fixed by F'rost, however sewere. 

5th—Are the most accurate and unwarying measurers of Gas. 
6th—Prevent jumping or unexpected extinction of the Lights. 

7Wth—May be fixed either above or below the level of the Lights. 
Sth—Cannot be tampered with without visibly damaging the outer case. 
Sth—W7ill last much longer than Wet Meters. 


10th-WVill not cost more than one-half for repair that Wut or Water 
Meters do. 


Are upheld for fiwe years without charge. 


as oes: Cottage Lane Works, City Road, 
“INDEX, LONDON.” , 
London, Nov. 12, 1890. 


W. PARKINSON & 60. 


Regret to notice the exaggerated reports in the 
newspapers with regard to the Fire that occurred on their 
Premises. Only some large tin shops were destroyed; all the 
remainder of the Factory, including machinery, is intact, and in 
full work. None of the men are thrown out of employment ; 
aid the Business is carried on as usual. 


All orders will be executed with customary promptness. 


COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, | BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, | OFFICE: 10, MA wnon’s CHAMBERS, 
, 


xXZON DONT. BIRMINGHAM. MANCHE STER. 


ETERS,” Telegraphic Address: “ PRECISION.” 
Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address : “GAS-M grap apy gn 
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The Chemical and other Unions. 
THE registration of the much-discussed Chemical Union 
as a Limited Liability Company, with a share capital of 
six millions sterling, will strike readers of ‘Looking 
6: Backward ” as signalling a notable step in the way of 
the realization of one of the fundamental points in Mr. 
Bellamy’s imaginings. It will be remembered by these 
readers that the operating cause in the supposed eventual 
nationalization of all industries which preceded the golden 
days of A.D. 2000 or thereabouts, was the concentration 
of different manufactures, trades, &c., in the hands of 
various syndicates. Very many people haye read Bellamy 

















| of the undertaking. 





| be competitors; but nothing of this is possible here. 








who are no Socialists; but, whether Socialists or not, 
everybody must be struck with the tendency towards the 
consolidation of trade interests which is actually being 
manifested in the commercial world to-day. Last year it 
was the Salt Syndicate; now it is the Chemical Union ; 
and it may be the Coal or the Shipping Federation to- 
morrow, if the details can only be arranged to the satis- 
faction of those who are inside the ring. Nobody outside 
will be consulted. This is a free country; and so long as 
the projectors of a syndicate do not break the law, they 
can do what they like with their own. Whether the 
result of these amalgamations will be to enhance or lower 
the market value of the commodities subject to them, 
cannot be foretold on general principles. In the early 
examples of the gas amalgamations in London, the effect 
was to cheapen the product; but this was because the 
business had a safe foundation, and the profits of the 
owners were limited by law. Consequently, most of the 
savings due to a concentration of management went to 
the public. The same result may or may not follow 
unstatutory commercial concentrations. If competition has 
been so keen before consolidation that only the most favour- 
ably situated concerns could make a profit at ruling 
prices, the effect of combination must be to raise the latter 
until a satisfactory profit can be obtained on the average 
On the other hand, exorbitant 
charges will be checked by fears of fresh competition at 
home and abroad. If, again, the associated firms were all 
of them previously making good profits, the effect-of con- 
solidation of management would be to cheapen their 
working, and prudence would dictate the giving of at least 
some of this advantage to the public. In the long run, 
these commercial amalgamations must prove their right to 
exist by virtue of serving the community better than the 
independent traders whom they supersede, or else there 
will be nothing to prevent a new generation of the latter 
arising to bring ruin upon the syndicators. In the United 
States, the home of syndicates, it is possible for associated 
capital to obtain advantages in a tariff, or by securing 
preferential railway rates which effectually shut out = 
The 
Chemical Union, for example, were it ten times as big as 
it is, would have to compete upon fair and level terms 
with any manufacturer who elected to remain outside the 
ring. It is this consideration which makes the formation 
of syndicates such a risky business in this country. They 
must always have an unprotected rear, which is a very 
sobering reflection. It is to be noticed, for example, that 
among the multifarious registered purposes of the Chemical 
Union is that of “carrying on the business of a gas-works 
“‘ company.” Now, it does not matter a straw whether the 
Union have a capital reckoned in millions or thousands of 
pounds, for when they go into the business of supplying 
gas they will incur the same risk as any other non-statutory 
Company, unless they can obtain an Act of Parliament ; 
and, in order to secure statutory privileges, they must 
conform to the requirements of their district, which will be 
set by Parliament above their own purposes. 

For the foregoing considerations, the public of the 
United Kingdom preserve an unruffled calm in face of the 
establishment of some syndicates for the consolidation of 
industries and rumours of others. They do not fear that 
the commonwealth will suffer in the end, whatever changes 
may take place in the private business arrangements 
of their purveyors of necessaries; for they know that the 
law is over all, and that wrong will not be suffered to pre- 
vail even at the desire of men of millions. So far as can 
be seen, however, these syndicates have no desire to break 
the law or to seize any undue advantage. In this respect 
they offer a bright example to the Labour Party, which it 
is now the fashion in some quarters to credit with the 
possession of all the virtues, as the word “capital” is 
supposed to imply something monstrous and wrong. Al- 
though this six-million-power Union is started exclusively 
for the benefit of members of the chemical trades, it does 
not comprise allofthem. Those who remain outside are at 
liberty to carry on their business in the old way, to buy 
their supplies where they like, and to sell their goods for 
what they will fetch in any market they may select. 
Nobody thinks of calling them “scabs,” “ blacklegs,” or 
any other opprobrious name; yet their relations to the 
syndicated firms are precisely those of Free to Union 
labour. If Mr. Allhusen, Mr. J.C. Stevenson, M.P., or any 
of their associates, were to lay wait for a non-syndicated 
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manufacturer in a Newcastle street, and treat him accord- 
ing to Union Labour methods, what would be said of 
them? And will anybody kindly point out why coal 
orters, dockers, gas stokers, &c., should not be judged 
as the same standards of legality and honest dealing as 
between man and man ? 


The Gas Industry Prospers Everywhere. 


AtTHouGH, for good reasons, we do not usually discuss in 
these columns the affairs of the Foreign and Colonial Gas 
Companies whose meetings are reported in the JouRNAL 
in the ordinary way, it is desirable that attention should 
now be drawn to two or three remarkable columns of 
news in our last week’s issue. Beginning with the Im- 
perial Continental Gas Association, we then reported the 
meetings of three other Companies, all important in their 
degree, carrying on the business of gas supply in such 
widely different places as the Continent of Europe, 
Bombay, Australasia, and British Guiana. The truly 
remarkable feature of all these Companies’ proceedings 
is that they are all prosperous, paying good dividends, 
and doing an increasing trade. It is the last fact that 
should be specially regarded in these days, when we may 
hear, if we choose to listen in the right places, confident 
prophecies of the approaching ruin of the gas industry. 
We commend the facts and figures relating to the working 
of these typical Gas Companies, to the particular atten- 
tion of our friends who so often assure the world that 
gas lighting is an exploded idea. Electricians explain 
their failure to damage British Gas Companies by refer- 
ence to the unkindness of Mr. Chamberlain, who was so 
inconsiderate as to nip in the bud, by the Electric 
Lighting Act, one of the grossest financial schemes of our 
times. They have always omitted to account for their 
equally conspicuous failures in places where the Electric 
Lighting Acts do not run, and where gas is sold at double 
and treble the English rates. How is it, we should like 
to hear, that the Imperial Continental Gas Association 
have added during the past year 62,252 lights to the 
number they previously reckoned for all their stations, 
thus bringing up the total to 1,859,764, if we must not 
believe that gas lighting is as popular as ever over the 
vast region covered by the operations of this great under- 
taking? At the other end of the scale, and on the 
opposite side of the world, the comparatively young and 
struggling Australasian Gas Association is growing fast 
and gaining strength after a fashion to render an electric 
light company sick with envy. There was once, by the 
way, an electrical concern with a similar name; but this has 
perished, or rather has been re-absorbed by the parents 
that spawned it. Bombay and Georgetown are both warm 
places for gas, and in both it commands a high price; but 
where are the signs that it is likely to disappear from either ? 
We have cited these instances of the successful prosecu- 
tion of the gas industry in different parts of the world 
wholly because they are typical, and because of their strik- 
ing appearance together in our news columns. Whatever 
nonsense may be talked about the powers of gas monopo- 
lists in this country to check the natural development of 
any industry which may be obnoxious to them, nothing of 
the kind can be imagined for the places represented in 
these reports. Yet all these Gas Companies tell the same 
tale of paying 7or 10 per cent. dividends ; requiring money 
for extensions forced upon them by the growth of their 
operations ; and suffering, if they suffer at all, only from 
dear coal and high wages, which are purely internal 
troubles. This is a lesson for investors and the general 
public which ought not to fail of its due effect. 


Two District Association Meetings. 


THE meetings of the Midland and Southern District Asso- 
ciations on Thursday last were both very successful. The 
former had almost too full a programme to get through 
within the limited time available for business; the effect 
of which was to hurry some of the proceedings to a degree 
that verged on the undignified. We notice that the Mid- 
land Association are getting into a habit of leaving over 
discussions on papers from one meeting to another. This 
is a bad practice at the best; and the Committee ought 
to endeavour to put a stop to it. This might be done in 
a way recently discussed in these pages. Two technical 
exhibits occupied the attention of the Midland Gas 
Managers on Thursday—the Elliott mechanical retort- 
working machinery at Swan Village, and Mr. Hunt's 





modification of the Coze inclined retort system at Windsor 
Street. Being at opposite ends of the town, these places 
took some time to visit; but the inspection in both cases 
was most instructive. As we have remarked on a previous 
occasion, the gas managers of the district around Birming- 
ham are fortunate in being able to find something of 
technical interest in this busy neighbourhood when. 

ever they set themselves to look about for it; for there 
is always something novel going on in the city or its 
industrial suburbs. The visits and the formal busi- 

ness did not leave much time for Mr. Lewis’s paper 

on ‘“ Weekly and Monthly Payments for Gas.” This 
was a useful record of good work in a fresh field; 

and, although not debateable, the paper, which is given 
elsewhere, will be a worthy addition to the Transactions of 
the Association. Mr. C.S. Ellery, of Bath, is the President 

for the coming year. The meeting of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, thanks to the nature and quality of the technical 
matter provided, and the manner in which this was dis- 

cussed, was one of the most interesting gatherings of gas 

managers that have taken place in recent times. Mr. F, 

Livesey’s paper on the enrichment of common coal gas 
by petroleum spirit was eminently a practical contribution 
to the settlement of a pressing question of the day ; and 

the muster of authorities who debated it was notable. 
Besides several typical gas managers who spoke, 
chemistry was represented by three gentlemen, any 
one of whom could have redeemed the character of the 
discussion from becoming commonplace, if there had 
been danger of anything of the kind. This sort of thing 
is good for the gas industry, and is to be welcomed 
wherever it comes from; but it is none the less certain 
that if technical work of such a high class is to be done 
by District Associations, all others of a more pretentious 
order will have something to do to save themselves from 
being totally eclipsed. Mr. Smythe’s paper (which, with 
the discussion thereon, we are compelled to hold over till 
next week), although mainly devoted to a different subject, 
also lent itself to discussion of a cast not wholly dissimilar 
to that which was addressed to Mr. Livesey’s contribution. 
Altogether, the meeting was a remarkable one in the 
history of the Association. The new President is Mr. 
ison Methven, of Nine Elms, whose qualifications for this 
nonourable office do not require to be stated here. A 
report of the proceedings, with the exception above men- 
tioned, will be found in another column. 

Mr. M‘Millin’s Address. 

At the recent meeting of the American Gaslight Asso- 
ciation, the President, Mr. M‘Millin, delivered an Inaugural 
Address which, although of strongly marked local colour, 
contained a good deal that may be read with interest by 
others than those to whom it immediately appealed. Yet 
we trust Mr. M‘Millin will pardon us if we remark that 
perhaps the most interesting parts of his address were 
those which suggested that the author could tell a great 
deal more if he chose. It is notorious that some of the 
most important divisions of a successful American gas 
engineer’s duty are those which he does not talk about 
before his professional brethren, and upon which the keenest 
interviewer utterly fails to make him open his lips. We 
allude, of course, to the defence of his employers and of 
himself against the enemies which surround every fairly 
prosperous gas undertaking in the United States, and the 
conduct of his undertaking through the chances and 
changes that bear upon it in consequence of ceaselessly 
altering proprietarial influences. As Mr. M‘Millin admits, 
in one of those suggestive passages we have referred to, 
water gas has of late years made great way among the 
gas companies of the States, not altogether, as he hints, by 
reason of its own intrinsic value. Now, it is obvious that 
a gas manager who succeeds in keeping his place in the 
saddle notwithstanding such a ‘‘ swopping of horses ’’ must 
be a sharp person. Nothing of this, however, appears 1n 
a technical meeting, although this class of considerations 
really occupies Yankee gas managers much more than the 
trivial technicalities withwhich they occasionally amuse 
themselves in district and national gatherings. The business 
of gas supply in the States is, in fact, not to be understood 
by readers of the transactions at gas managers’ meetings 
and the paste-and-scissors productions which pass for tech- 
nical journals. The essentials of it never appear in a deli- 
berate statement, but only peep out occasionally in a 





report of proceedings of a State Legislature or of some 
‘Jaw case, British gas engineers can hardly realize the 
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completeness with which the real current of the United 
States gas interest is sunk out of sight, although some indi- 
cation of this is obtainable from the ordinary character of 
American gas engineers’ presidential addresses and papers. 
None of these ever deals with matters of account, or with 
any financial topic. They exhibit a reticence more sug- 
gestive than anything they disclose, which makes most of 
them appear very tame to the British reader, who is 
habituated to the free publication of accounts, and to the 
conduct of an undertaking under statutory regulations 
which anybody may study. Everybody can ascertain 
what the British gas manager pays for his coal; and he 
is not afraid of what the local authority can do to him. 
It is totally different in the States; and if the typical 
American gas manager could say plainly in what his 
management really consists, his British brother would open 
hiseyes. Again, Mr. M‘Millin professed to tell his audience 
something about fuel gas in his address. What he said, 
however, was not at all to the purpose, seeing that he has 
tried an experiment in this line himself, not one word 
about which would he utter. It was the same with 
regard to electric lighting. President M‘Millin talked 
round about both topics. With regard to electric lighting, 
he observed : ‘* Now, it is said that more than 300 gas 
“companies employ it—some with the result of increasing 
“their dividends, while others are apparently using it as 
“an agency for disbursing surplus.” These are pretty 
words, no doubt ; but Mr. M‘Millin must know perfectly 
well that this sort of thing is the smallest of small talk 
to come from a presidential chair in a fpseudo-scientific 
assembly. We talk small enough on this side, sometimes; 
but that is only when the speaker happens to bea small 
man. We could not apply this description to Mr. M‘Millin; 
and therefore must ascribe any triviality of his utterances 
to his circumstances as the representative of an industry 
which needs the protection of secrecy. So long as this 
is the case, however, the reported talk of American gas 
engineers must be esteemed as being rather meant to 
conceal the real cares of the speakers than to exhibit the 
things they commonly think about. 


Dr. Williamson’s Powers. 


Tut busybodies of the London County Council who have 
been trying to question the view taken by the Chief Gas 
Examiner (Dr. A. W. Williamson, F.R.S.) of the circum- 
stances under which the gas supplied by the South Metro- 
politan Company, at the time of the strike of their work- 
men, was returned as of deficient illuminating power, have 
received a salutary rebuff. There were bad returns in 43 
cases at this time ; and the Company pleaded, in extenua- 
tion of their admitted delinquency, that they could not 
help themselves, in consequence of their workmen having 
struck. This plea was allowed. The Social Democratic 
party in the County Council declared that it was the Com- 
pany which had forced the men to strike, by daring to 
carry on their business in their own way, in defiance of 
everybody; and that consequently the circumstances 
under which the Company made default in the quality of 
their gas supply could not be held to be truly unavoidable. 
Dr. Williamson having admitted the unavoidable nature 
of the circumstances, it was sought to overrule him for the 
satisfaction of the Social Democratic element in the 
Council; but the attempt has failed. Counsel’s opinion 
has been taken on the question whether proceedings could 
be instituted against the Company for the recovery of the 
penalty, notwithstanding Dr. Williamson's veto; and the 
opinion isin the negative. The Chief Gas Examiner is the 
official named in the Act of Parliament for determining 
the point of culpability ; and from him there is no appeal. 
rhis is sound law and good sense; for the Chief Gas 
Examiner would be utterly useless if the authoritative dis- 
cretion which he is specially appointed to exercise could 
be set at naught for no other reason than that somebody 
did not like the way in which he exercised it in a parti- 
cular case. Moreover, what Dr. Williamson has done now 
is only what Dr. Letheby did in 1872, which was before 
Social Democracy was heard of in the land. Thus the 
result of the questioning of the authority of the Chief Gas 
Examiner for London has only been to affirm more em- 
phatically than ever the great truth that this official is one 
of the few Courts of Final Appeal included in the British 
Constitution. His fiat is as unquestionable as that of the 
House of Lords; and it is only fair to concede that it is 
usually quite as just and righteous in its degree. 








WATER AND SANITARY AFFAIRS. 


THE Vestries are to the front, for to them we must give 
the credit of a notice published last Saturday for a Bill in 
Parliament which is to deal in a very absolute manner 
with the London Water Supply. The Corporation Bill, 
to create a representative Water Trust, has been delayed 
by the courteous consideration of the Court of Common 
Council in deciding to confer with the County Council 
concerning the draft of the measure. The Corporation 
have considered that, “‘ at all events technically,” it de- 
volved upon them to prosecute a Bill in Parliament on the 
question of the London Water Supply, ‘as at the present 
“time,” so said the Guyer Hunter report, “no other 
‘“‘ public body has the power to incur the necessary expen- 
‘“‘ diture.” No doubt this, is “ technically,” true; but the 
Vestries have been held with so loose a rein, that although 
they have no Jocus standi on this subject before a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, or at least did not have when sending 
representatives to the Metropolitan Board, yet they have 
always found themselves at liberty to spend money in 
support of a Bill, even though they could not appear upon 
it. The chance is a lucky one for the County Council ; 
and if the members of this body only had a secret service 
fund at their disposal, there is little doubt as to the way 
the money would go just now. There is the expectation 
that the Government, in accordance with the declaration 
of Mr. Ritchie concerning the County Council, will adopt 
the Bill of which notice was given last week; in which 
case its character as a Private Bill, requiring statutory 
notice, will give place to a public status. Hence we find 
it stated in the notice that “in the event of the Bill being 
‘* introduced on petition,” printed copies will be deposited 
in the usual way before Dec. 20. Mr. Ritchie certainly 
said some bold words, and the County Council may very 
naturally feel encouraged. The coming Bill, nevertheless, 
includes an alternative to which Mr. Ritchie might be ex- 
pected to object, and which would seem, on the surface, 
to agree in some measure with the Corporation proposal. 
At every step in the notice, we read that the powers for 
dealing with the water supply are to be conferred upon 
the London County Council, “or” on a public body to be 
called the London Water Trust. As we intimated some 


| timeago, this proposal can be nothing more thana concession 


to those Vestries who have no particular regard for the 
County Council. It also serves, in outward appearance, 
to dissociate the Council from the Vestry Bill. We 
have already expressed our expectation that, if ever the 
Bill gets into Parliament, the scheme of a Water Trust 
will be abandoned as soon as possible. We venture to 
say—and it is but an open secret—that the policy of the 
Council is embodied in this Bill, and that Mr. James Beal 


| is the prime mover in it. 





It may be worth while to look a little into the details of 
the Bill, as set forth in the parliamentary notice. The 


| net is thrown sufficiently wide, as usual in such cases. 


The scheme is to include not only the eight Metropolitan 
Water Companies, but also two other Companies—namely, 
the Rickmansworth and Uxbridge and the Company 
supplying the district of Leatherhead. A little extension 
of the radius would have laid hold of the Colne Valley 
Company ; and the omission isa little surprising. Perhaps 
that is to come later on, under the powers of extension 
given by the Act. The notice proposes that the Bill shall, 
in the first place, confer the most extraordinary amount of 
authority upon the Council or Trust, prior to any purchase 
of the undertakings, or attempt to effect such a transaction. 
The share and loan capital of the Companies may be 
adjusted and regulated by whichever of the two bodies 
obtains the rule. The County Council, for instance, may 
alter or reduce the water-rents, together with the rates 
and charges now authorized to be taken by the Companies. 
The Council “or” the Trust, whichever it may be, may 
limit the dividends and interest of the Companies, and the 
application of their profits. After this it matters com- 
paratively little what is said about compelling a water 
supply by meter and fixing the charge, and further, “ i. 
‘“« deemed expedient,” to alter the present basis and mode 
of assessment of rates, rents, and charges, “‘ present and 
“‘ future,” and to alter, reduce, and grant exceptions. The 
County Council, if that is the coming despot, had better 
take possession at once, and pay a price to be settled, 
as the notice contemplates, by arbitration, supposing an 
agreement cannot be come to. The Companies, if necessary 
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are to be required and compelled to sell and transfer 
their undertakings, or any parts thereof, to the authority 
under the Act. Statutory notices are generally of an 
audacious character; and certainly this is no exception. 
There is one provision which shows an intention to 
acquire the landed property of the New River Company, 
and afterwards to sell it, as not required for the purposes 
of the water supply. On the whole, we should think that 
such a Bill would never be taken up by a Conservative 
Government, though its appearance might help to force on 
acrisis. At best we should look upon it as a “ point of 
‘“« departure,” from which legislation must be considerably 
removed. Inthe absence of any terms settled beforehand 
between the Companies and the County Council, it is 
hardly possible that the question will be found ripe for the 
consideration of Parliament. The precedent of 1880 is 
before us, when terms were settled first, and the Bill intro- 
duced afterwards. A Water Trust was then proposed, as 
preliminary to the creation of a body which should super- 
sede the Metropolitan Board, and to which the property 
might afterwards be transferred. At a conference held in 
the City yesterday afternoon, at which representatives 
were present from a number of Local Authorities in the 
outer area of the Metropolitan Water Supply, strong 
opposition was expressed to a transfer of the entire supply 
to the London County Council. Sir H. J. Selwin- 
Ibbetson, who presided on the occasion, said it was never 
contemplated by the Government in 1880 that the Water 
Trust which they proposed should exclude the outlying dis- 
tricts from ashare inthe management. As to Mr. Binnie’s 
scheme for bringing a water supply from Dartmoor or the 
head waters of the Severn, we believe there has been a 
good deal of exaggeration. So far as we can learn, no 
estimates have been prepared, or any plan devised for the 
convzyance of the water. We suspect that a huge steel 
pipe has been contemplated; but the report drawn up by 
the Engineer of the County Council appears to go very 
little into detail as to the requisite works. We can only 
suggest that the letter in The Times to which we lately 
adverted, is somewhat of a semi-official supplement to 
Mr. Binnie’s report. 

There was a notice of still another “little Bill” in the 
London Gazette of last Tuesday, which looks very like a 
private venture on the part of our friend Mr. Archibald 
Dobbs. We are not aware that any public authority is 
connected with it; and of all private parties, Mr. Dobbs 
appears the most likely to interfere with the process of 
legislation on the water supply. It is proposed to amend 
a number of Acts, for the purpose of compelling the 
Water Companies to supply water by meter to any 
premises where the owner or consumer may demand to 
be so supplied. Happily, the mischief of such a system is 
more generally apprehended now than formerly ; and we 
can see very little chance for this forthcoming Bill, let who 
will be its author. 

The Gas Institute.——We are informed that the application to 
the Board of Trade for a Licence to enable the Institute to be 
incorporated as a limited company, has been granted; and that 
the Licence, together with the Memorandum and Articles of 
Association, has been duly registered. 

The Use of Saccharine in Germany.—The Prussian Minister 
of Commerce has announced, in a letter addressed to the Asso- 
ciation of German Brewers, that the employment of saccharine 
in the manufacture of beer has been ascertained to be illegal 
under the law (of May 14, 1879) on food stuffs, and that every 
brewer who adds saccharine to his beer is liable to imprison- 
ment for six months, and to a fine of £75. 

The Gaslight and Coke Company’s Cookery Lectures.—At the 
Holborn Town Hall to-day, Mrs. Page will commence, under 
the auspices of The Gaslight and Coke Company, a series of free 
lectures on cookery, which she will continue till Friday, and 
resume from Tuesday to Friday next week. They will be deliv- 
ered at three and seven o’clock each day ; and in conjunction 
with them there will be an exhibition of gas-stoves and other 
appliances, which will be open from eleven in the morning till 
ten in the evening. 

Fuel Gas in Boston (U.S.A.).—Reference has already been made 
in these columns to the scheme of fuel gas supply which was 
started in Boston (U.S.A.) on the 1st inst. According to an 
American technical contemporary, it is expected that the plant 
will be pushed to its fullest capacity before the close of the 
coming winter; and that an example will be set which will be 
followed in other places. It hasbeen claimed that Boston would 
be slow to adopt achange in its fuel. But the evidences thus 
far point to entire success ; and the advocates of fuel gas, as it 
is generally understood, fully appreciate that a success in Boston 
will at once settle some of the questions of utility. 
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ESSAYS, COMMENTARIES, AND REVIEWS, 


GAS AND WATER COMPANIES IN THE STOCK MARKET, 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 1059.) 

Sucu a week as that just over has rarely been paralleled. To 
find its equal, one must go back to the Overend and Gurney 
crash in 1866, and to the panic when the Bank Act was sus. 
pended on the 12th of November, 1857. By a singular coingcj. 
dence, it was on Wednesday last, the 12th of November, that 
the growing alarm (which bordered on panic) culminated in 
the wildest fears. Consols were being almost thrown upon the 
market; and everyone was dreading some tremendous catas. 
trophe, without knowing exactly in which quarter to look for 
it. On Friday—a real Black Friday—the alarming truth became 
known that a certain large financial house was in the most critical] 

osition. Consols dropped another 3; the lowest price marked 

eing 933—whereof a note may be inade for future reference, 
Of course, if the big house had been allowed to tumble, it would in 
its fall have brought downa good many other financial edifices be. 
sides itself. For self-preservation, therefore, it became necessary 
to prop it up ; and this was done, to the tune of some ten millions 
of money, by the united aid of the Bank of England and other 
banking houses. The City drew a breath of relief on Saturday; 
and the new week will open more hopefully. There is good 
reason to look for a slow but steady recovery. The prices of 
many excellent investments have lately been hurled down 
to points far below their fair intrinsic value; and in the 
ordinary course of things they cannot stay there. While 
this tremendous financial upheaval has been going on, the 
Gas Market has jogged on in much the usual way. Good 
average business has been done, and no stocks have been 
thrown on to a market which did not want them. The quotation 
of Gaslight “A” is 1 lower; but the closing price was nearly 
the best of the week. The 4 per cent. debenture has also 
receded 2. All other variations, however, are for the better, 
South Metropolitans have been extremely quiet. “ A” is quoted 
2 higher ; but the price does not seem to tempt sellers. A little 
business was done in “B,” at rather easier figures. Com- 
mercials are firm and quiet. Suburbans and Provincials have 
been almost wholly unnoticed. Of the Foreign division, a fair 
amount of business was done in Imperial Continental, the ex div. 
quotation of which is fractionally better. All the rest are very 
quiet. Bahia is firm, and Bombay is higher ev div. The Water 
Companies have been inclined to be flat; and several quotations 
have dropped. Not much stock has changed hands. 

The daily operations were: Monday’s Gas business was 
almost entirely limited to Gaslight “A,” which closed rather 
easier. The 4 per cent. debenture fell 2. Water was weak, 
but only one transaction was marked. Chelsea and Grand 
Junction fell 1 each; Southwark, 13; and Lambeth, 2. Tues- 
day’s business was very limited, and prices ran easier. Gas- 
light “A” fell 1; but South Setrenellion “A” advanced 2. 
Nothing at all was done in Water; but West Middlesex fell 2. 
There was rather more activity in Gas on Wednesday, at fair 
middle prices. Water was quiet and unchanged. Very little was 
done in Gas on Thursday; and the list presented no interest. 
Water was as the day before. Friday was a brisker day in 
Gas; and prices, on the whole, were very fair. Water con- 
tinued depressed. West Middlesex fell 3; and Lambeth, 2. 
Saturday was quiet for both Gas and Water stocks. Business 
marked showed fair average prices, and all quotations closed 
without further variation. 





— 
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ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


Peculiarities of Electrical Phraseology—The Various Dangers of Electric 
Lighting—Electric Lighting at Woking—Central Station Lighting as an 
Investment. 

Tue electricians have accustomed us to peculiar modifications 

of facts and phrases in general acceptance. Their photometry 

is a different thing from any other photometry ; their street light- 
ing is arranged upon other principles ; and its efficiency is judged 
after other standards than those commonly understood to apply 
to gas lighting. If they have not altogether succeeded in 
inventing a new arithmetic to suit their own purposes, it is not 
for the want of trying. Now it appears that electricity is re- 
sponsible for the necessity for attaching a new meaning to the 
words “ opening” or “ inauguration,” as applied to the formal 





| commencement of a new undertaking; for although the City 


and South London Electrical Railway was formally “ opened ” 


| by the Prince of Wales a fortnight ago, as a matter of fact it is 


| 








not yet available for public use. What sense there may be in 
a formal dedication ceremony which is absolutely meaningless, 
must be left for electrical enthusiasts to declare. To us it seems 
that the ceremonial proceedings in this case are perilously like 
beginning before everything is ready, which used to be regarded 
as a foolish performance in the days before electricians 1- 
troduced their new modifications of the meaning of words in 
common use. It is advisable, however, that these alterations of 
the anguage should be generally understood, because otherwise 
considerable inconvenience may be caused to unsuspecting 
people. During the past week or two many visitors to, and 
residents in London, misled by the use of the words ‘“ opening 
ceremony” in connection with an affair which, although cere- 
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monial enough, had-nothing todo with the opening of the railway 
for traffic, have tried vainly to view or travel by the new means 
of conveyance between London Bridge and Stockwell. It is 
promised that the real opening shall take place within a few 
days ; and meanwhile notice has been given that the Bill for 
the Central London Electrical Railway, which was thrown out 
last year, is to be reintroduced next session. 

In last week’s JourNAL there appeared a news paragraph 
summarizing recent eg of danger to life weed 4 property 
arising from the working of electric lighting plant. These inci- 
dents of the new method of lighting must be kept before the 
public, for the electricians, while keen enough to advertise what 
they are doing in a general way, are too apt to ignore all such 
indications that electric lighting is not perfectly safe. The 
worst of electric light fires is that they may break out anywhere, 
at any time, and that the cause from which they proceed does not 
give any other sign of its existence. It is this consideration which 
makes this class of accidents so terrifying to those who have 
had any experience of them. Otherwise it would be inexplicable 
why, as our report states, people should be so frightened at 
electric light fires. The fact appears to be that the fires burst 
out in spots so unaccountable, in the estimation of people who 
would never dream of looking for a fire where no smoke or 
smell or other warning indicates the imminence of an outbreak ; 
and it is always the unfamiliar that alarms us most. 

A little electric lighting speculation has been started at 
Woking, in a district which is reported to have been without 
any other means of lighting except oil or candles. If this is true, 
the development of the undertaking under such peculiar con- 
ditions ought to present some instructive features. At present 
acouple of 100-horse power boilers suffice for the work; and 
the dynamos in use are of a capacity to supply 2000 eight- 
candle lamps. It is remarkable how fond electricians are 
getting of these low-power lamps. 
statement is put forth at Woking that electricity at 8d. per unit 
(which is the rate to be charged there) is equivalent to gas at 
4s. 2d. per 1000 cubic feet. Perhaps the nearest gas company 
charge somewhere about this figure, which has been the 
electricians’ inducement to adopt it for comparison. Otherwise 
the statement is absurd, the equivalent price of gas being 
really more than double, or 8s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet. Nothing 
is gained in the long run by making these misleading com- 
parisons, for consumers must discover in time how costly electric 
lamps really are. The totals of the actual bills cannot be 
affected by incorrect preliminary estimates, as those who are 
captured by the latter learn to their sorrow. 

An article on central station lighting from the investor’s point 
of view appears in the current number of the Electrical Review ; 
and as the object of the writer is to make it appear that this 
particular kind of business is a paying investment, it is desirable 
to inquire into the grounds for this conclusion. Unfortunately, 
although the article declares “most decidedly,” with almost 
feminine emphasis, that central station electric lighting can be 
‘reckoned on the same footing with gas-works, water-works, or 
railways ” no evidence is tendered in support of the contention. 
If it is so, surely a few stock quotations would settle the point 
for ever. In the suspicious absence of this incontrovertible kind 
of evidence, we are treated to the opinions of a Mr. B. E. 
Sunny (a Yankee, of course), who recently toid a Chicago Elec- 
tric Club that the possibility of an electric lighting plant paying 
a dividend depends upon good engineering. This does not strike 
a scepticas a bow warm sort of recommendation, or as evidence 
likely to go very far in persuading the shy investor that it is good 
to put cash into an electric lighting concern. Further, this 
English electricians’ journal thinks to show that electric lighting 
must be a desirable business, because in the United States a 

number of gas companies are supplying electric light! Really, 
articles intended to uphold the value of investments in electric 
lighting ventures must have a good deal more backbone in them 
than this, or they will do their cause infinitely more harm than 
good. Moreover, seeing what a handy test the share-list sup- 
plies to the investor, it is pure waste of time to try to persuade 
him, on worthless American evidence, that black is white. When 
any purely electric lighting stock stands even at par, will be soon 
enough to talk of its ranking with gas stocks. 


™ 
— 





Development of the Coal Tar Colour Industry.—At the last 
meeting of the British Association, Dr. Perkin, F.R.S., whose 
name is so well known in connection with the first production of 
colours from coal tar, reviewed the development of this industry 
since 1882. Most of the dyes are built up synthetically; and 
the investigators introduce groups to form new combinations for 
definite purposes. Among these synthetical formations are the 
various phenyl methanes and the phthaleins. The alizarines 
have made steady progress as substitutes for indigo, which they 
are said to equal in fastness. The manufacture of azocolours 
has attained enormous proportions. The Congo reds— “ sub- 
Sstantive” colours, which ra not require any mordant—date 
from 1885, and are derived from diazobenzidene. The value 
of the annual production Dr. Perkin considered difficult to 
estimate. In 1882 it was thought to be £3,500,000. There has 
been an enormous increase since then, but also a compensat- 
ing reduction in the prices. Germany is still holding the first 
place in the market; but the competition of Swiss, French, and 
English manufacturers is steadily increasing. 


It may be noticed that the | 
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AN IMPORTANT QUESTION FOR GAS MANAGERS. 
Two District Associations of Gas Managers—the Southern 
District and the Midland—met on Thursday last; and both 
resulted in additions to the technical literature of the gas 
industry in the form of useful papers and discussions. Mr. 
Frank Livesey’s communication, on “A Ready Means of 
Enriching Coal Gas,” dealt chiefly, as we anticipated, with 
the use of gasoline and other varieties of light petroleum 
distillates for improving the illuminating power of ordinary coal 
gas, in substitution for the cannel coal hitherto generally 
employed for the purpose. This is such an important subject 
for the British gas manager who has to depend on Durham 
coals as his staple material, that it may be taken for granted 
that Mr. Livesey’s paper ,will be most closely scanned and 
keenly canvassed by all gas managers so situated. We shall 
therefore proceed to analyze his results for the assistance of our 
readers, with a view to pointing out what they prove and what 
remains to be supplied by supplemental information. In the first 
place, it will be noticed that the Chief Engineer of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company has abandoned the design with 
which this Company were lately identified, of making 16-candle 
gas without cannel. This is too important a result of a spirited 
attempt to be allowed to slip by without comment. Keaders of 
the JourNAL for a few years past will be familiar with the cir- 
cumstances of this action on the pat of the South Metropolitan 

a long series of experiments 


maximum of light-giving constituents in the gas from com- 
mon coal. Unless we are misinformed, the general result 
of these practical experiments, which were conducted on the 
largest scale, was to show that Durham coal of the description 
ordinarily used by the Company, in common with many other 
gas companies at home and abroad, could be carbonized to yield 
about 10,000 cubic feet of 17-candle gas per ton; the illumi- 
nating power being measured on the works by photometers of 
the traditional kind. About this time, however, the London Gas 
Referees began to have prickings of conscience about the re- 
liability of these same photometers, which were also employed 
in the testing-stations under their control. Mr. Livesey asserts 
also that the parliamentary standard candles became altered in 
construction, so as to give more light for the same consumption 
ofsperm. At any rate, what with improved photometers and 
improved candles—the improvement in both being in the same 
direction—Mr. Livesey has found that the best carbonization 
will not enable Durham coal gas to satisfy the Examiners as it 
used to do. He could not pretend to get more than 17-candle 
gas out of it when measured by means of the old instruments ; 
and he is now fain to admit that a somewhat better quality is 
required—he puts it at a minimum of 17} candles on the works. 
This additional quality must come from cannel or its equivalent. 
Henceforth, therefore, it must be admitted that the Referees, 
by their new instruments and candles, have effectually dis- 
pelled the dream of selling commercial 16-candle gas without 
depending upon cannel for its concoction. 

Of course, the matter is, after all, more an affair of the con- 
sumer than of the gas company or of the official who takes a 
pride in doing without cannel. If the Referees tighten their 
testing arrangements so as to render the best carbonization in- 
effective without admixture with the coal of 8 or 10 per cent. 
of costly cannel, it may, as Mr. Livesey shows, cost upwards of 
24d. per 1000 cubic feet to satisfy them. It remains to be 
considered whether this is the most advantageous application 
of the Company’s funds. We confess that we should hardly 
have been prepared for the statement that the cost of the addi- 
tional candle spoken of by Mr. Livesey is, to use his figures, 
268d. per 1000 cubic feet when obtained from cannel. This is 
considerably higher than the customary estimates, which are 
chiefly to be found in evidence given before Parliamentary 
Committees. The cannel market has altered for the worse, 
however, since any such evidence applicable to the case of a 
London Gas Company was given ; and there should be no hesita- 
tion in the acceptance of Mr. Livesey’s figures. All the same, 
they are startling as an indication of how seriously the recently 
exhibited activity of the Referees interferes with arrangements 
tending to the reduction of the price of gas. It is obviously 
impossible for any gas company to commit themselves to a 
reduction of price if they are compelled to keep 2}d. per 1000 
cubic feet as a margin to allow for the “improvement” of 
photometers and candles. Which is likely to be of most benefit 
to the public—the pedantry of gas testing or cheap gas—may 
be a matter of opinion. 

Not for one moment would we encourage the notion that a 
London Gas Company might be permitted to play fast and 
loose with their statutory obligations with regard to iltuminating 
power, as though they were a gas-supplying corporation in a 
northern town. The people of London have a legal right to 
good honest sbemuile gas of a very respectable degree of 
purity; and this they ought to receive. Moreover, we are bold 
enough to argue that they get it, with perhaps more regularity 
than any other gas consumers in the world. It may 
be asked, however, wherein they are better served now, 
in the day of new candles and new photometers, than 
they were a few years ago, when such an event as a 
prosecution for insufficient illuminating power was unheard 
of? As Mr. Livesey says, this is afmatter that must be fully 
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considered when the adoption of a new standard of light for 
the measurement of the illuminating power of gas is suggested. 
The Referees may be quite right in all that they have recently 
done and permitted in connection with photometers and candles; 
but neither they nor the public must be allowed to remain in ignor- 
ance of the cost of their improvements. 

Having determined the cost of cannel enrichment, Mr. 
Livesey gives that of enrichment by"petroleum naphthas. For 
this it will be better to refer to the text of the paper; suffice 
it to say that, on the whole, naphtha enrichment is shown to 
be cheaper than cannel at current prices. Mr. Livesey makes 
a needed reservation for the cost of the petroleum spirit, which, 
according to him, shows a tendency to became dearer with 
use, like cannel coal. Now, seeing that it is the fluctuation in 
the price of cannelthat has driven some gas managers to experi- 
menting with petroleum spirits, if these latter take to the same 
course, their chief attraction will be lost. There is not such a 
wide margin between the cost of carburetting by cannel and 
naphtha or gasoline that the latter can become very much 
dearer without passing altogether out of the gas manager’s 
reach. After studying Mr. Livesey’s figures, it will therefore 
occur to many gas managers that the possibility of obtaining a 
sufficient supply of gasoline or light naphtha at a price within 
their power to pay must -be established beyond dispute before 
they can think of depending upon it. We do not know how 
much gasoline has hitherto been imported into, or distilled in, 
this country. It appears, however, that there has been 
enough for the demand, and that the price has kept fairly 
regular, with a downward tendency in recent years. We 
believe, for example, that when Mr. Frank Clark began to 
dabble in gas-making machines, the price of gasoline was very 
much higher than it has been of Jate. After all, however, the 
demand that has hitherto existed for gasoline is small as 
compared with what would be felt in the trade if it were largely 
adopted for gas-works. In this case, could the supply be 
maintained ? People who profess to know say, “ Yes, unques- 
tionably ;” and they claim that the more of it is wanted the 
cheaper will it become. If this is true, the tightening in 
value spoken of by Mr. Livesey will prove to be only a tempo- 
rary matter, due perhaps to an enlargement of the demand 
before commensurate arrangements had been made for increased 
supply. Nevertheless, it is a sign that will not be forgotten ; 
and gas manufacturers will take steps to assure themselves 
that, in abandoning the use of cannel coal for that of 
petroleum spirits, they are not jumping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire. Mr. Livesey talks about water gas 
replacing gasoline as an enricher of coal gas; but this 
can only be through the use in the water gas of naphtha 
or some equivalent. As the matter stands now, it appears that 
the nearer gasoline can be brought to the standard price of 1s. 
per gallon the better are its chances of adoption as an enricher 
in British gas-works ; and that the more it vacillates in the other 
direction, and inclines to the higher value of 1s. 6d. per gallon, 
the less chance there is ofits finding asale inthis market. The 
sooner importers and others realize and act upon this conclusion, 
the better it may be for them. 

One incidental remark of Mr. Livesey’s deserves notice. He 
has not found that the introduction into ordinary coal gas of 
the quantity of gasoline vapour necessary for practical purposes 
has any effect upon the naphthalene already formed in the 
mains and services. He does not deny that,'to a limited extent, 
this foreign material may prevent the deposition of naph- 
thalene; but he is very reticent upon this question. After all, 
of course, the bulk of gasoline vapour required to improve 
16-candle coal gas by a single candle is not great—being onl 
about 1 per cent.; and this is not sufficient to carry off Bocas | 
deposited naphthalene. Those gas managers who use gasoline 
in their works may console themselves with the reflection that, 
if it does their gas no good in this respect, it does no harm. 
Mr. Livesey’s testimony disposes of a point that has been much 
dwelt upon by the advocates of oil instead of cannel enrich- 
ment. Altogether, the general impression left by the paper is 
that it does not greatly matter to the gas manager, and not at 
all to anybody else, whether cannel or petroleum is the origin 
of the additional luminous value which gas from Durham coal 
needs in order to measure a safe 16-candle power in the district 
by a new and improved photometer. 


-_ 
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Ground Water and Disease.—At the opening meeting of the 
session of the Royal Meteorological Society, which will be held 
at No. 25, Great George Street, Westminster, to-morrow evening, 
the President (Mr. Baldwin Latham, M. Inst. C.E.) will deliver 
an address on “ The Relation of Ground Water to Disease.” 

The Salford Corporation and Mr. Ellis Lever.—At a meeting 
of the Salford Town Council held last Friday, it was resolved to 
affix the corporate seal to an authority to the Paymaster-General 
to pay out the sum of £2329, the amount adjudged by Mr. 
Justice Day to be due from Mr. Ellis Lever to the Corporation in 
respect of the Hunter commissions. It would therefore appear 
that Mr. Lever does not intend to continue his effort to upset 
his Lordship’s decision, which has been supported by two 
Superior Courts. In addition to the above-mentioned sum, the 
Corporation will, we understand, receive the interest which has 
accrued thereon. 





NOTES. 


The Absorption of Carbonic Oxide by the Earth. 

There have been in France several cases of asphyxiation and 
gaseous poisoning, in which carbonic oxide has been the toxic 
agent, due to the explosion of shells charged with a new and 
powerful smokeless powder adopted by the French Army. The 
circumstances of some of these fatalities recall the disastrous 
results of the great blast in the granite quarry on Loch 
Long, which will be for many years remembered in the West of 
Scotland. Some of the eoniitions of the French explosions 
were so curious that M. Berthelot was commissioned by the 
Government to ascertain if, under any circumstances, it is 
possible for carbonic oxide to be absorbed by the earth and 
given off afterwards. In view of the part played by this gas in 
commercial water gas, which claims many victims annually, the 
inquiry possesses more than local importance. After many 
experiments, however, M. Berthelot has arrived at the conclusion 
that earth impregnated by carbonic oxide as the result of an 
explosion does not retain it in virtue of any specific action proper 
to this gas. Consequently, simple ventilation is sufficient to 
disperse it. The suggestion is made in the Moniteur Scientifique 
that the effect of a hydrochloric solution of proto-chloride of 
copper might be tried with a view to the absorption of this gas 
and its removal in this way from holes or pits in the ground 
wherein it may have accumulated, and whence simple ventila- 
tion might not easily dislodge it. 


A New Economical Sectional Boiler. 

In a recent number of Industries, a full report appears of some 
exhaustive tests made by Mr. M. Longridge ona Mill’s improved 
sectional boiler. The importance of these trials consists in their 
disclosure of the conditions of efficiency of water-tube boilers, 
which have been growing in favour of late for various reasons, 
among which may be enumerated their safety, durability, 
capacity for quick steaming at high pressures, and ease of re- 
pairing. In addition, they occupy a smallspace for their power, 
which is a great consideration for town purposes. On the other 
hand, they are not, as a class, so economical of fuel as boilers 
of the Lancashire type, partly owing to a great waste of heat by 
radiation from the brickwork. A water-tube boiler was tested 
in ordinary use at the Victoria Mills, Droylsden, by Mr. 
Longridge, and was found to give an evaporative duty of 7°1 lbs. 
of water from and at 212° Fahr. with burgy coal having a 
calorific value of 13,456 units per pound ofdrycoal. Seeing that 
an evaporative duty of 8°5 lbs. of water per pound of coal had 
been obtained ina Lancashire boiler in 1887 by Mr. Longridge 
with burgy coal having a calorific value of only 11,962 units per 
pound, it certainly appeared that this particular water-tube 
boiler left a good deal to be desired in regard to economy. 
The same boiler has now been experimented upon by Mr. 
Longridge after the addition of a water-jacket to the furnace, 
which practically amounted to a small Cornish boiler; 
the water spaces being freely connected with the rest 
of the boiler. This alteration brought the duty of the 
boiler up to about 10 lbs. of water per pound of the same kind 
of fuel that previously only evaporated 7'1 lbs. of water per 
pound. Mr. Longridge’s highest figure for the efficiency of 
this compound form of boiler is 78 per cent., which is a vast 
improvement. 

Conditions of the Fixation of Atmospheric Nitrogen. 

Summarizing the results of his examination of methods that 
have been suggested and tried for the direct fixation of atmo- 
spheric nitrogen as cyanogen and ammonia, to which reference 
has already been made (see ante, p. 740) Professor Breneman 
concludes that the manufacture of cyanides and ammonia from 
the nitrogen of the air, while quite possible on a small scale, is 
beset with difficulties that have hitherto proved unsurmountable 
when tried commercially. These difficulties relate mainly to 
the ehdurance of materials and the construction of apparatus. 
At the same time, the physical and chemical conditions 
of the problem are not settled. It appears that a high 
red heat is necessary for the formation of cyanogen, while 
a low red heat is sufficient for ammonia. The presence of 
free oxygen is always deleterious. Water in very small 
quantities is not prejudicial to the production of cyanogen, 
and an excess of water is probably necessary to the 
synthesis of ammonia. The long continuance of contact of 
nitrogen and carbon is less important than a_ thorough 
mixture of the reacting materials. The presence of a strong 
base is essential; but under certain conditions, ammonia, pro- 
duced synthetically, may serve as the base for the synthesis of 
ammonium cyanide. Alkaline bases are preferable, especially 
potash. Baryta is the best of the alkaline earths for the pur- 
pose. Ammonia and cyanogen are probably formed under 
conditions differing in respect of temperature and moisture, but 
otherwise similar. The presence of carbonic oxide and of re- 
ducing gases in general is probably favourable; while oxygen, 
carbonic acid, and steam in excess (the latter only in the case 
of cyanogen) are probably injurious. The presence of hydro- 
carbon vapours is favourable, and may, under certain conditions, 
permit the formation of both cyanogen and ammonia without a 
basic material. The conditions of a gas-retort are indicated in 
these latter requirements. Finally, the application of pressure 
is regarded as worth a trial. Professor Breneman remarks that 
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the formation of ammonia by a coal fire may not be impossible. 
In a gas-retort, the amount of ammonia and cyanides produced 
is very large, possibly larger than is due to the nitrogen of the 
coal alone, although the access of atmospheric nitrogen through 
leakage and at the time of charging cannot be large. 


a— 
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Death of Mr. J. M‘Kelvie—We regret to record the death, at 
his residence, Woodside, Musselburgh, on the 12th inst., at an 
advanced age, of Mr. James M‘Kelvie, cannel coal merchant, 
of Edinburgh. 

Death of Mr. Alderman Hedley, of Newcastle-on-Tyne.—We 
regret to record the sudden death, last Thursday morning, of 
Mr. Alderman Thomas Hedley, one of the oldest members of 
the Newcastle City Council, and Chairman of the Newcastle 
and Gateshead Gas Company. Only on Wednesday morning 
he occupied his accustomed place as Chairman at the regular 
meeting of the Directors, and afterwards paid a visit of inspec- 
tion to the works of the Walker and Wallsend Gas Company. 
The deceased gentleman was in his 82nd year. 


The Examinations in Gas Manufacture.—We have received 
from the Superintendent of Technological Examinations (Sir 
Philip Magnus) a copy of the report on the technological 
examinations held by the City and Guilds of London Institute 
in April and May last. ‘They were conducted at South 
Kensington rather earlier than usual; but this does not seem to 
have had any noticeable effect on the total number of entries. 
With regard to the subject of gas manufacture, 38 papers were 
sent in, of which 28 satisfied the Examiner (Mr. Charles Hunt, 
M. Inst. C.E.)—12 in the honours, and 16 in the ordinary grade. 
As compared with last year, there were 21 entries less. Of the 
28 candidates who passed, 21 were examined for the first time; 
while six had previously passed, and took a higher position on 
submitting themselves again, and the remaining one failed to 
enter a higher rank. It will be interesting to indicate briefly 
the student-careers of the 38 candidates. With the exception 
of six, all were prepared by private study or in institutions 
which do not enjoy grants on the results of the examinations ; 
the rest, of course, coming up from classes which receive such 
grants. Of the latter, five passed ; of the former, 23. 


Professor Lewes’s Cantor Lectures at the Society of Arts on 
“ Gaseous Illuminants.”—In the JournaL last week we briefly 
intimated that Professor Vivian B. Lewes, F.I.C., F.C.S., of the 
Royal Naval College, Greenwich, is to give the first of the series 
of Cantor Lectures in the forthcoming session of the Society 
of Arts, which opens to-morrow; the subject selected being 
* Gaseous Illuminants.” The lectures will be delivered on five 
successive Monday evenings, commencing on the 24th inst., at 
eight o’clock; and during the course it will be the aim of the 
lecturer to work out a branch of the science of lighting by gas 
which is at the present time of the greatest possible importance 
to all who are engaged in the production of this illuminant. 
The short announcement which has already appeared in our 
columns has aroused considerable interest in Professor Lewes’s 
work ; and a desire has been expressed for some indication of 
the lines on which he will proceed. This we are pleased to be 
in a position to supply in the syllabus given below. It will be 
seen therefrom that the lecturer will deal with his subject in all 
its phases; and those who have had experience of his method 
of exposition will not need to be assured that it will be handled 
in a way which will impart to his lectures immense practical 
value. We have good reason for believing that they will stand 
out conspicuously among the Cantor Lectures which have 
already been delivered before the Society of Arts for the very 
large amount of original work they will contain. Some of the 
leading men in the gas industry are now turning their attention 
to the subject of carburetting gas, interest in which was greatly 
stimulated by the paper by Mr. Frank Livesey, and the dis- 
cussion thereon, at the meeting of the Southern District Asso- 
ciation last Thursday, which will be found in another part of 
the Journa to-day. It will be seen that this important matter 
will receive a large share of attention from Professor Lewes, 
who has had exceptional facilities for investigating it. It only 
remains to add, for the information of those of our readers 
who will be prevented from being present at the delivery of the 
lectures, that they will be fully reported in our columns. The 
following is the syllabus above referred to :— 

I, (Nov. 24).—Introduction—Flame—Causes ‘of luminosity in flame— 
Researches of Sir Humphry Davy, Frankland, Soret, Stein, Hilgard, 
Blockman, and Henmann on the luminosity of flame—Effect of tem- 
perature, density, and composition on the illuminating power of 
gaseous flames. 

II, (Dec. 1).—Composition of coal gas—Analysis of gas—Illuminants 
present in coal gas—Effect of the class of coal, methods of manufac- 
ture, and diluents present on the illuminating power of coal gas— 
Methods employed to enrich coal gas. 

III. (Dec. 8).—Carburetting coal gas: (a) By volatile hydrocarbons (the 
Albo-carbon and Maxim-Clark processes); (b) By utilizing those 
constituents of tar which can be converted by heat into permanent 

_ __Sases (the Dinsmore process) ; (c) By oil gas (the Tatham gas). 

IV. (Dec. 15).—Enrichment of coal gas by highly-carburetted water gas 
(the Lowe, Meeze, Flannery, Stapp, Loomis, and Van Steenbergh 

_ __processes)—Studies in carburetted water gas. 

V. (Dec. 22).—The products of combustion of coal gas when used as an 
illuminant and as a fuel—Various types of burners—Ventilating 
burners—Gas as a fuel—The products of checked combustion— 
Researches into the products of combustion of atmospheric burners 
under various conditions—The probable future of gaseous illu- 
minants and heating gases. . 








TECHNICAL RECORD. 


THE SOUTHERN DISTRICT ASSOCIATION OF GAS 
ENGINEERS AND MANAGERS. 


The General Meeting of this Association was held last 
Thursday, at the Holborn Restaurant, under the presidency of 
Mr. T. May, jun., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., of Richmond. There 
was a fair attendance of members; and several gentlemen were 
present who were specially interested in the subject to be 
brought before the meeting by Mr. Frank Livesey. 

The following formal business was first transacted :— 


_ CONFIRMATION OF MINUTES. 
On the motion of the PresipEent, the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings at the previous meeting were adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICE-BEARERS. 

The PresIpDEnT said he had the pleasing duty to propose the 
election of his successor in the chair. When he mentioned 
the name of Mr. J. Methven, of the Nine Elms Gas-Works of 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, he knew it would meet with 
the approbation of the whole of the members. Mr, Methven, 
as they were well aware, had already done yeoman service for 
the Association; and, with his large experience, he would make 
a very worthy President. 

Mr. C. E. Bottey (Hastings) seconded the proposition, which 
was carried with applause. 

Mr. METHVEN said he was deeply sensible of the honour of 
occupying the position of President of the Association; and he 
could only express what he had said to the Committee when they 
suggested at the last meeting that he should be the President 
for the ensuing year—that he had hoped they would have 
elected a more worthy representative. He was fully impressed 
with the knowledge that, for a man to fill the position of 
President, he ought to devote a considerable amount of time 
to it—no matter what degree of magnitude the Association 
had which he represented. He had a great amount of work 
on hand just now; and felt that it would to a certain extent 
make the office which he had promised to hold rather a 
difficult one to carry out properly. But if he might rely upon 
the indulgence of the members, he would do his best; and he 
hoped the interests of the Association would not suffer under 
his care. He was much obliged to the members for the honour 
they had done him. 

Mr. W. E. Price (Hampton Wick) moved the appointment of 
Mr. J. C. Watson, of Lower Sydenham, and Mr. G. Lane, of 
Aylesbury, as members of the Committee. 

Mr. J. T. Jotiirre (Ipswich) seconded the motion, which 
was unanimously agreed to. 

Mr. J. L. Cuapman (Harrow) said he had to propose the 
re-election of a valuable officer of the Association in the 
person of their Secretary (Mr. J. W. Helps), who had again 
consented to accept office. He was pleased to see so many 
members present who could testify to the good work Mr. Helps 
had done for the Association in the past, and to the progress 
which it had made during the period he had held his present 
position. 

Mr. C. C. CARPENTER (Vauxhall) seconded the proposition, 
which was supported by the PresipEnT, and heartily passed. 

Mr. E. Price and Mr. Carpenter were elected as Auditors, 
on the motion of the PresipENT, seconded by Mr. H. SmyTuE 
(Maidstone). 

The PreEsipEnT informed the members that Mr. C. Farrand, 
having moved farther away from London, had found it difficult 
to retain the post of Auditor. But they owed him their cordial 
thanks for acting in that capacity for so many years past. 


ELECTION OF NEW MEMBERS. 

The following gentlemen were unanimously elected members 
of the Association: Mr.S. Carpenter, of the Dorking Gas-Works; 
Mr. J. Davis, of the Gravesend Gas-Works; Mr. T. H. Nixon, 
of the South Metropolitan Gas Company, Old Kent Road ; aud 
Mr. W. Woodward, of the Bromley (Kent) Gas-Works. 

Mr. F. Livesey then read the following paper :— 

A READY MEANS OF ENRICHING COAL GAS. 

The price of cannel coal, as with other gas coals, has very 
considerably increased during the last year; but a worse out- 
look still is the fact that there is a difficulty in obtaining the 
first-class cannels. How, therefore, is the quality of London 
gas to be maintained in the future? The ordinary Durham gas 
coal cannot be relied on to give 164 to 17 candle gas, especially 
now that the Metropolitan Gas Referees are introducing photo- 
meters which, while they have the merit of being more scientific 
instruments, certainly require from j to 1 candle better quality 
in the gas to obtain the parliamentary 16 candles. The standard 
candle also is not now whatit used to be. Repeated alterations 
have been made in the construction of the wick, which have 
resulted in obtaining more light per grain of sperm consumed. 
The gas companies have had no voice whatever in these altera- 
tions; but when a new standard is proposed, this matter must 
receive full consideration. Formerly gas registering 60-r1ooths 
to 61-1ooths pressure for a 7-inch flame on the jet photometer 
was asafe value to work for. Nothing now less than 58-rooths 
to 59-100ths—equal to about 17} candles—can be relied on. 

Cannel, where regularly used, is undoubtedly capable of pro- 
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ducing gas of the best quality ; but it is not so satisfactory when 
suddenly required to make good any deficiency in the quality. 
The results on such occasions are often very disappointing. 

Some time-ago, when benzole was selling at 1s. gd. per gallon, 
the writer made experiments with it as an enricher by first 
passing the gas through a vessel containing the benzole in 
which a large number of worsted strands were strung, partly 
immersed in the fluid. This plan, while absorbing some of the 
liquid, did not take up sufficient; and it was consequently a 
failure—not giving half a candle of improvement, and that not 
permanent. Heat applied to the benzole by means of steam, 
and afterwards higher temperatures, were tried with no practical 
results. 

The writer’s first introduction to gasoline for enriching gas was 
at Erith, where the Maxim enricher is at workin the Gun 
Factory. The apparatus in use was a small one; the gasoline 
being vaporized by means of steam. The result, so far as the 
improvement in the quality of the gas, was very satisfactory all 
over the workshop, which is a large one. 

The principle of this apparatus (shortly described) is that a 
small stream of gas passed through it, carries into the gas supply 
the vapour of the gasoline given off from an inner steam jacketed 
chamber. The upper part of the apparatus contains a governor, 
by which means the quantity of spirit absorbed was regulated by 
the quantity of gas passing through.” 

It occurred to the writer that this system could be used for 
improving the quality of gas in a gasholder, or a stream of high- 
quality gas could be mixed with the supply as distributed into 
the district. Mr. Frank Clark, who has had considerable experi- 
ence in the use of gasoline, and who has had the management 
of this apparatus, was very positive in his opinion that coal 
gas could be enriched to the extent of 2 candles, and that 
the improvement would be permanent. If, however, an attempt 
were made to add 10 or 15 candles to the gas, there would be 
some doubt as to its permanency. 

It was a simple matter to make the experiment; and accord- 
ingly an enricher was fixed so as to deliver gas into a gasholder 
or to put it into the district. It was soon found to be of little 
use to deal with large quantities ; but by removing the governor, 
more work could be done. In this case a 4-inch connection was 
made ona 24-inch main at the inlet of a governor, and connected 
again to the outlet, where the pressure was lower. In case, how- 
ever, such a position cannot be selected, Mr. Maxim and Mr. 
Clark have invented an apparatus which will take gas out of a 
main and put it intothe same main after being enriched. 

The important point to ascertain first of all was, Will gas 
after being enriched retain its quality ? To test this 430,000 cubic 
feet of gas were enriched, to the extent of 2 candles; put into 
a gasholder; and left there for five days. Practically, no 
depreciation could be discovered. Another trial was then made 
by testing the gas in a district main about a mile from the 
works. Two jet photometers having been rated to correspond 
exactly, one was placed at the works, and one at the point of 
trial. Here, again, the results were quite satisfactory; the gas 
however, was enriched 1 candle only. It would have been more 
satisfactory had the distance been four miles instead of one. 

The enriched gas having been proved reliable, the important 
question of cost now arises. After examining the records of 
working over some considerable time, the results obtained show 
that from 7 to g (say 8) per cent. of cannel, giving 38-candle gas 
(laboratory test), is required to improve 16-candle gas by 
1 candle. Taking the relative price of coal and cannel at 
the present time, 1 per cent. increases the cost of coal all 
round by 3d. per ton. So that 8 per cent. for 1 candle in- 
creases the cost of a ton of coal, or 10,000 cubic feet of gas, by 
24d., or 2°4d. per 1000 feet. Add to this the loss on the coke— 
say, 4 cwt. for every 1 per cent., or 32 cwt. for 8 per cent. on 
every 100 tons, which at 9d. per cwt. will equal 2°88d. per ton, 
or o'28d. per 1000 feet—and we have: 

d. 
Cost of cannel for 1 candle per 1000 cubic feet 2°4 
Loss on coke by using cannel. . . . . + «© « + 0°28 


2°68 

The value of the extra gas with such a small percentage is so 
small, and the tar likewise, that they are not worth considering. 
With this result of 2°68d. for 1 candle increase in quality per 
1000 feet, the cost of using gasoline to obtain the same results 
must be compared. Several experiments have been made on 
this question, giving rather variable results. 

Gasoline undoubtedly, with a specific gravity of ‘640, is the most 
suitable spirit to use; but as latterly as much as 1s. 5d. per 
gallon has been charged for it, a mixture of half crude spirit or 
naphtha, specific gravity *7o0, and half gasoline has been used; 
the value of the crude spirit being 10d. per gallon. This mix- 
ture can be vaporized easily by steam heat; but the crude 
spirit by itself requires a higher temperature than ordinary 
low-pressure steam. The experiments that have been made do 
not, as usual, give similar results in each case—the variation 
ranging from o*195 to o'125 of a gallon of the mixture per 
1000 cubic feet for 1 candle of improved quality; or in 
money value from 23d. to 14d. This somewhat wide 
range is due probably to the different quality of spirit that has 
been supplied. From this cost must be deducted the value of 





* For further particulars as to the apparatus here referred to, see JOURNAL, 
ante, p. 242, and Vol. LV., p. 66, 





the increase in the bulk of the gas, which Mr. Clark puts down 
at 100 feet per 1000 feet per candle of improvement.* This, in 
the writer’s opinion, is too much. If, however, 2d. per ro00 feet 
for the candle be taken as the cost of the gasoline, and a 4d, 
deducted for the value of the increased quantity of gas, 144, 
will be the cost of adding 1 candle to the quality; leaving a 
clear $d. per candle in favour of the gasoline. 

This, however, is not the only advantage, as the gasoline 
method is much-more reliable and certain in its results; and 
by its means the quality can be adjusted with certainty to half 
a candle or less. 

It is an opinion pretty generally accepted that, when gases of 
different qualities are put into a gasholder, a perfect mixture is 
soon obtained. Thisis not the writer’s experience ; for repeated 
experiments have shown that gases varying in quality to the 
extent of 2 candles may be left in a large holder two or three 
days, and at the end of that time can be delivered from the 
gasholder showing the same difference—a partial mixture having 
taken place at the dividing line. It is, therefore, a difficult 
matter to raise the quality of gas in a gasholder by adding gas 
of a higher quality ; though, by using cannel for enriching pur. 
poses, this is the only plan. The value of the gas in every holder 
as it is put on the district can be recorded by the jet photo- 
meter, and the quality kept up to the standard day or night by 
the valveman. 

The anticipation that gasoline would help to remove naphtha- 
line has not been proved correct ; as experiment has shown that 
a much larger quantity would be required than is necessary for 
enriching purposes. It is possible that, to a limited extent, it 
may prevent its deposition. 

One fact in reference to gasoline should be mentioned. When 
first introduced, the price was 1s. 1}d. per gallon. It is now 
1s. 5d. Why this increase? If the process is to come into 
favour with gas managers, some guarantee seems necessary not 
only that the price will not further advance, but that a reduction 
will soon be made. With such a prospect, and the certainty of 
the results to be obtained by the process, it should in many cases 
take the place of cannel, to be replaced in its turn probably bya 
water gas of 20 to 5 candle power. 


Discussion. 

The PresipEnT said the paper dealt with a very interesting 
subject ; and it had been brought before the members in the 
usual plain, straightforward, and thorough way in which Mr, 
Livesey dealt with these matters. He hoped that those present 
who had had any experience in the use of gasoline, and the 
members generally, would join in the discussion, which he was 
sure would prove an interesting one. 

Professor Vivian B. LEwes (London) said that there was one 
point he should like to speak about. In Mr. Livesey’s paper 
were these words: ‘“ Gasoline undoubtedly, with a specific 
gravity of ‘640, is the most suitable to use;” and he purposely 
should like to say a word before Mr. Clark made any remarks, 
because probably he had made some experiments on varying 
specific gravities. When Dr. Letheby many years ago tried 
various hydrocarbons for enriching coal gas, he found that it 
by no means followed that the lightest and most volatile hydro- 
carbons had the greatest enriching effects. He would take two 
extreme cases from those experiments. In one he used gaso- 
line having a specific gravity of ‘698, which he (Professor Lewes) 
should think would approach Mr. Livesey’s mixture. [Mr. 
Livesey: Yes.| He found that its boiling point was 63°C.; 
that when he passed gas over and through the gasoline, he had 
20'1 grains of this light hydrocarbon taken up per cubic foot of 
gas; and that, for each grain taken up, he obtained an increase 
in illuminating power .of 1°69 per cent.—or, say, 1°7 per cent. 
He afterwards tried heavier oil, with a slightly higher boiling 
point. The specific gravity of the oil was *875; and the boiling 
point, 120° C. He found that, with this heavier oil, the gas only 
took up 69 grains ‘per cubic foot of gas, and that each grain 
taken up gave an increase of illuminating power of 8°8 per cent. 
They would therefore see at once it was a great deal better to 
put in the 7 grains of the heavier hydrocarbon than the 20 
grains of the lighter, as it gave 8°8 per cent. per grain increase 
in illuminating power, as against 1°69 per cent. This was borne 
out by some experiments made by an old friend of his, Mr. 
Botley. Those present would remember some experiments 
made by him upon the effect of pressure on gas. He com- 
pressed coal gas under a pressure of 13} atmospheres; and he 
found, under those conditions, that the coal gas on compression 
gave up some of its hydrocarbons, amounting to 5 ozs. per 1000 
cubic feet. Now the liquid which he obtained had a specific 
gravity of *87—the same specific gravity as that of the heavier oil 
Dr. Letheby used, which was found to give such high illuminating 
power ; and if the hydrocarbons in coal gas were of these high 
specific gravities, it was manifest that they were the better 
specific gravities to put into the gas. He threw this out asa 
suggestion; and if Mr. Clark had carried out experiments on 
these lines, he hoped he would give those present the benefit of 
them. 

Mr. C. E. Botrey (Hastings) said that, following upon the 
remarks of Professor Lewes, he must say his experiments on 
enriching coal gas with light spirit of the specific gravity of *640, 





* Mr. Livesey here observed that, since he wrote the paper, he had seen 
Mr. Clark ; and he found he had made a mistake in regard tothis statement. 
Perhaps Mr, Clark would correct it in the course of the discussion, 
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had proved what he stated—that it did not give the quality of | 


«as which was essential for their purposes, and that the heavier 
spirits of the ordinary commercial petroléum gave far better 
results. He (the speaker) had also been connected with some 
experiments, which were the most elaborate in this country, on 
the mode of enriching water gas. They evaporated by the aid 
of steam, light spirit of a specific gravity of ‘640, which was 
mixed with the water gas; and they found that they did not 
vet such satisfactory results as they ought to have done. The 
gas was very expensive, and the illuminating power was not so 
much in excess of what could be procured from ordinary oil. 
They then turned their attention to the ordinary oil; and found 
they could make gas very much cheaper and more satisfactorily 
by its use. As to what had been said by Mr. Livesey in regard 
to the increase in the yield of gas by the use of oil, he had 
manufactured oil gas on a large scale, and found that the 


average result obtained in practice would not be more than 70 | 


cubic feet per gallon of oil. Before sitting down, he might say 
that Mr. Good had been experimenting for a long time, at the 
Carshalton Gas-Works, with petroleum as an enricher for coal 
gas; and he had been laughed at because he used what was 
called a “squirt.” When the charge was two-thirds spent, Mr. 
Good injected petroleum over the surface; and it enriched the 
gas. He informed him (Mr. Botley) that 2 gallons of oil was 
equal to 2 cwt. of cannel. Since Mr. Good had used petroleum, 
he had never been troubled with naphthalene in the district ; 
and he (Mr. Botley) never had a case of stoppage by naphthalene 
when employing the heavier oil. Undoubtedly the use of 
petroleum as an enricher was one of the things they must look 
forward to to help them out of their difficulties in regard to the 
increase of illuminating power and the scarcity of cannel. 

Mr. J. METHVEN (Nine Elms) said before the discussion pro- 
ceeded farther, he should like to point out that Professor Lewes 
had quoted from Dr. Letheby’s experiments, which, he believed, 
were made with the idea of carburetting coal gas ; while on the 
other hand, Mr. Botley’s experiments were conducted on the 
lines of carburetting water gas. As to the power of these hydro- 
carbons for associating with various qualities of gas, he had 
made some experiments; and he happened to know that the 
poorer the gas, the greater the quantity of hydrocarbon taken 
up and carried away. He thought it well to mention this so as 
to avoid anything like misconception of the remarks which had 
fallen from the two previous speakers. They ought to start fair. 
Was it a question of enriching coal gas or water gas? because 
the quantity of material that one would take up would be much 
greater than in the case of the other. 

Mr. Bottey said he might remark that the water gas which 
was enriched was mixed with coal gas. There were two-thirds of 
coal gas and one-third of water gas. The illuminating power was 
the result of the mixture of carburetted water gas and coal gas. 


Profossor Lewrs remarked that the experiments of Dr. | 


Letheby which he had mentioned were made with poor coal gas, 
and were conducted side by side so as to be comparative. 

Dr. Boverton Repwoop said that there were one or two 
points upon which he would say a few words. In the first place, 
Professor Lewes would, he knew, agree with him that the im- 
portant point in judging of the fitness of these hydrocarbons for 
carburetting purposes was not the specific gravity of the material 
so much as the boiling point; and he was sure he would also 
concur in this—that they must not make a comparison be- 
tween such hydrocarbons as those to which reference had been 
made, as having been separated from coal gas under pressure, 
and the totally different hydrocarbons which existed in the 
material which Mr. Livesey had been employing in the experi- 
ments he recorded. As a matter of fact, there was no relation 
between boiling point and specific gravity in the one case which 
was applicable in the other. A petroleum product which had 
the specific gravity of toluene or xylene, would have a much 
higher boiling point than that of either of the hydrocarbons speci- 
fied. Again, with regard to the experiments of Dr. Letheby, he 
remembered having a conversation with the Doctor on the sub- 
ject at the time ; and he believed that, if he were still with them, 
he would admit that there was not the same opportunity then for 
making experiments with some of the more volatile products of 
petroleum that there was now. The liquid alluded to as having 
a specific gravity of ‘698 was not such as would be termed 
gasoline, and as would be preferably employed in carrying 
out the process Mr. Livesey had described. He (Dr. Redwood) 
was not ina position to discuss the very interesting question 
raised by Professor Lewes as to the relative advantages of 
employing petroleum hydrocarbons of different densities. 
It might be that the most suitable density had not been 
arrived at; but it was much more a question of boiling point 
than of density; and this was clearly indicated by the succeed- 
ing remarks of Mr. Botley, who pointed out that, working 
with ordinary petroleum, he could not vapourize it by steam 
heat (as they knew he could not), and proceeded to explain 
that the petroleum was employed as an enricher after it had 
been subjected to a process of decomposition. If he might be 
permitted to make a suggestion, he thought it was very impor- 
tant, in the discussion of this question, that they should keep 
quite distinct the question of enriching coal gas with oil gas— 
that was to say, a gas (a permanent gas, he would call it) made 
by actual decomposition at a high temperature of petroleum, 
on the one hand, and the enriching of coal gas by causing to be 
diffused into it the vapours of the more yolatile hydrocarbons of 





| 


| 


petroleum. Clearly, if they were dealing with the latter—and 
he took it that this was practically the subject they had before 
them—they were limited not by any consideration of specific 


| gravity, but solely by considerations of volatility or boiling point. 


He might emphasize this. He did not think it would be claimed 
that their experience or experiments in the carburetting of gas with 
hese liquids—with these more volatile products of petroleum— 
had been carried sufficiently far to enable them to speak with 
confidence as to the most suitable character of petroleum for 
the purpose. He thought that the experiments of Dr. Letheby 
might with advantage receive renewed consideration ; and he was 
quite sure that if Professor Lewes devoted his attention to this 
question, and carried the matter a little farther than he had, they 
would have something from him which would be worth their care- 
ful attention. However, it did seem to him, in regard to this 
experiments, that at the present time they had not quite sufficient 
knowledge of the character of the liquids which were employed ; 
and, as far as their knowledge went, it did not appear to indicate 
that the range of liquids was such as to admit of a thoroughly 
satisfactory conclusion being arrived at. The cost of gasoline 
was obviously a very important matter if this process was to be 
carried out. He referred to this question with some amount 


| of hesitation, because he had, in conjunction with Professor 


Dewar, been conducting for some time past, on a fairly large 
scale, some experiments on the dissociation of the hydrocarbons 
of petroleum—not carrying the process so far as to convert ordi- 


| nary petroleum into permanent gas, but far enough to convert 
some of the heavier hydrocarbons of the petroleum into more 





volatile hydrocarbons. The process employed was based on 
that discovered by Thorpe and Young. On the lines of this 
well-known discovery, some experiments had been carried out 
on a fairly large scale. He did not want to speak confidently, 
as he had seen too much of inventors to fall into the error of 
speaking very confidently of any results that would be obtained 
on a practical scale ; but confining himself to the actual results 
of experiments made, he thought he was justified in saying that 
at any rate there was some ground for hope that a practicable 
and valuable process might be developed which would enable 
them to convert the heavier hydrocarbons, such as the ordinary 
mineral oils of commerce, into others of great volatility, such as 
gasoline. If the process were carried out, there would be no 
doubt that a liquid for enriching gas would be produced at a 
much lower price than that named in the paper. 

The PRESIDENT invited some remarks from Mr. W. B. Wright, 
of the Bromley Station of The Gaslight and Coke Company. 

Mr. WriGut said that, his experiments not being finished, he 
had nothing to say. So far as they had gone, however, he was 
quite satisfied; and he could confirm what Mr. Livesey had 
stated in his paper. 

Mr. Frank Crark (London) said that in the first place he 
must make the correction in Mr. Livesey’s paper to which he 
had referred, with reference to the 10 per cent. increase in the 
bulk of gas. It was 1 per cent. which he named, in order to 
be on the right side. Proceeding, he said he had had a great 
deal of experience in the vaporization of gasoline and other 
liquid hydrocarbons ; and he found that, when steam was used 
to vaporize the liquid, it was advisable to employ spirit of a 
specific gravity not higher than*7. Then in using that spirit, the 
quality of the vapour coming off varied; but not in the way 
Professor Lewes had mentioned. He (Mr. Clark) took it that 
the longer the machine was at work, the poorer would be the 
vapour obtained, until it became so poor that he had sometimes 
to draw the liquid off. No doubt, as Dr. Redwood had stated, in 
testing liquid hydrocarbons as an enricher, it was not the specific 
gravity of the spirit that had to be taken as a guide; nor did he 
know that it was exactly the boiling point. If it was a mixture, 
they would have the light stuff taken off, and the heavier remain- 
ing. They could employ gasoline of *670; and he took it that 
this was what Mr. Livesey was dealing with. It was indeed 
rather heavier than that, because he believed he was using 
more naphtha than gasoline. As to the price of gasoline, he 
contended that one gallon, which they would be able to supply 
at 1s., would enrich 10,000 cubic feet of gas 1 sperm candle up 
to 17 candles. They had not a burner to test this, so that he 
would rather not say anything definite about the 17 candles, 
The experiments he had carried out on a large scale had proved 
to his mind that this was what they coulddo. Mr. Livesey had 
given them a rap with reference to the price of gasoline; but the 
reason for the increase was this, that they were not then prepared 
for one works using 50,000 gallons a year. They had not made 
their contracts; and if they had had any idea of the quantity 
that would be used, they would have been ready to supply it. 
In order to meet the demand, they had had to send over to 
America for shiploads. They had no idea that so large a 
quantity would be employed at once; and this was the reason 
the price went up. He did not think there would be any diffi- 
culty in supplying gasoline at less than 1s. a gallon, by making 
proper contracts, the same as would be done for cannel. By 
means of a diagram drawn to a quarter the full size of the appa- 
ratus in use at the Bromley and Horseferry Road works of the 
Chartered Company, Mr. Clark then described the machine. He 
remarked that, by a machine 3 feet in diameter and 4 ft. 6 in. in 
height, they could enrich a million cubic feet of gas in an hour 
to the extent of 1} candles. Of course, it took a large quantity 
of steam, and ran away with a good deal of heat. 

Mr, W. Foster (whose remarks were very indistinctly heard 
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at the reporters’ table) was understood to say that he was 
afraid any remarks he made would be almost outside. the 
particular point arising in Mr. Livesey’s paper; and he had not 
been present during the reading of the earlier part of it. Some 
time back he made some experiments in conjunction with 
Mr. Clark; but they were directed mainly to the increase in 
bulk due to carburetting, the increase of illumination due 
to such operation, and the ratio of the products of combustion 
and vitiation generally of the carburetted gas compared with ordin- 
ary coal gas. The figures in his report on these subjects he had 
not seen for months; but Mr. Clark, he believed, would be able 
to show them to anyone interested. However, they certainly 
pointed to the advantage of using a rich gas rather than a poor 
one. Those who had studied the matter knew that, with a 
rich gas of 30 to 4o candle power, they had less vitiation per 
candle power than with poor gas. Since he knew that Mr. Livesey 
was going to read his paper he had looked up theoretically 
what would be the increase in volume due to pentane. He 
found, by his notes, that pentane had a certain density ; and he 
had taken gasoline as pentane, and the specific gravity roughly as 
‘6. He calculated that 200 lbs. of gasoline vapour would occupy 
1000 cubic feet, the same as 80 lbs. of air; in other words, 1 lb. 
of gasoline equalled, theoretically, 5 cubic feet. Therefore, if 
Mr. Clark introduced a gallon of the pentane liquid, he would 
not have an increase in volume of more than 30 cubic feet. In 
their experiments, they charged 1000 feet of gas with 4} gallons 
of gasoline; and the figures recorded came to 1175 cubic feet. 
This was made, not on a laboratory scale, but with apparatus as 
near as they could get it to ordinary working. Comparing the 
actual experiment with the theoretical figures he had given, the 
4+ gallons ought to give 1140 cubic feet. So that the theory, 
according to the pentane notion, was that 1000 cubic feet of gas 
would, with 44 gallons, give 1140 cubic feet. The actual experi- 
ment was 1175 feet. He proceeded to remark that the amount 
of gasoline that could be produced—that was produced—was of 
strictly limited quantity. He had lately been in Scotland, 
and believed that at Addiewell, at Young’s big works, they had 
ceased making the gas; and at Broxburn, the shale gas was 
not scrubbed to remove gasoline. He also said he should like 
to enforce a principle which he was sure was familiar to most of 
the members; and it was this—that it was an easier matter to 
raise the illuminating power of 1000 cubic feet of gas from 16 to 
17 candles, it certainly entailed less gasoline to do this, than it 
did to raise 1000 cubic feet of gas from 20 to 21 candles. The 
increase of illuminating power and the increase of gasoline did 
not proceed pari passu. At high illuminating values, it needed 
more hydrocarbon to bring about a particular rise in illumi- 
nating value. Going up the scale of illuminating values, 
it required more hydrocarbon per unit of candle power for 
each successive addition. The question of sulphur impurity 
also occurred to him. He believed there was no fear of sulphur 
impurity interfering with the use of gasoline; it could, in fact, 
be made very free from sulphur. 

Mr. R. HERRING (Dover) said he had been experimenting with 
paraffin for some time for enriching coal gas. So far, the results 
were very satisfactory. It effected a considerable saving—cer- 
tainly of one-half, in addition to the coke produced, which was 
saleable as compared with the cannel coke, which was not. His 
experience was that the gas remained as fixed as when using 
cannel. He had employed cannel, and had then turned to oil, 
and was now using considerable quantities. Ina short time, he 
hoped to be able to give the members some figures showing the 
results be obtained. 

The PresipENT: Do you put the oil into the retort ? 

Mr. Herrin replied in the affirmative; but said his method 
somewhat differed from that of Mr. Good at the Carshalton Gas- 
Works. Someone had alluded to the “squirt” which that 
gentleman used ; but apart from that, he must say he obtained 
very good results. He (Mr. Herring) preferred to use the oil 
under a pressure of not less than 15 lbs.; and he did not inject 
it at the time Mr. Good did—when the charge was half spent. 
He (the speaker) let the charge remain in the whole period, and 
injected the oil on to the coke. He did this consecutively for 
five hours ; and in that time he sent into one retort about 45 to 
50 gallons. The pressure was determined by the aperture. He 
used a very small aperture; and before the oil reached a yard 
into the retort, it formed into a spray, which struck the back of 
the retorts (which were single ones) with some considerable force. 
He had also used other methods. Sometimes he had employed 
a mixture saturated with paraffin, and put it into the retort 
before the scoop went in. As he had said, he compressed the 
oil to a pressure of not less than 15 lbs.; and this would carry 
it a distance of, say, 12 feet. It never dropped nearer than 5 feet. 
He might mention that, when the oil had been injected into the 
retort at from 45 to 50 gallons per five hours, the retort, when 
opened, was found in as good a heat as at the commencement 
of their operations. He had not used oil for a longer period 
than six hours. 

The PresipeNT: Have you any trouble with stopped pipes ? 

Mr. HerrinG replied that he had not; but he found this— 
and he spoke from an experience of ten months—that it did 
not prevent the formation of naphthalene; it formed identically 
the same. He had used tar oils and crude naphtha ; but paraffin 
oil was the most economical, and gave the best results. 

The Presipent; What have you raised the illuminating power 
from and to? 





Mr. Herrinc said that he could hardly go into that question 
He simply used the oil in the place of cannel. : 

Mr. C. C. CarPENTER: What is your normal percentage of 
cannel ? 

Mr. HEerrinG: 14 percent. In further reply to the President 
he said the cannel he used was a rich kind; and that the illy. 
minating power of his gas averaged 15} candles. 

Mr. H. SmyTuHeE (Maidstone) remarked that Mr. Clark had 
shown him the system which had been described at work at 
Bromley. He saw some part of the gas enriched to about 37 or 
38 candles; and the bulk of it to 17 or 18 candles. He went 
away pretty well convinced as the practicability of the process; 
but he was not satisfied with one or two other things. One 
was the question of economy. He found that, compared with 
his own way of enriching gas by cannel, that the cost was about 
a penny for a penny; but as to the permanency of the process 
he, of course, could not say anything. 

The PreEsIpDENT, in calling upon Mr. Livesey to reply to the 
discussion, said that personally he could not add anything to it, 
as he had had no experience with the process. 

Mr. Livesey thought he might say that the really interesting 
part of the subject had been the discussion they had had, 
because what he had to bring before the members was a small 
amount of facts put, he was afraid, into a large amount of letter. 
press. They had to thank those gentlemen who had joined in 
the discussion, as they had added considerably to the informa. 
tion he had given. Professor Lewes had called attention to 
the specific gravity of the spirit. He (Mr. Livesey) saw that he 
had made a mistake in saying that “ gasoline undoubtedly with 
a specific gravity of ‘640 is the most suitable spirit to use.” He 
did not intend to say that. He meant to say that, to make the 
vapour, they required gasoline of a specific gravity of something 
less than *7oo. He had not gone into the question of making 
the gas; and the reason he said it was a suitable spirit was 
because they found it was so easily turned into vapour. If they 
got up to °7, it was very difficult to vaporize by steam heat; and 
steam heat was a very handy way of doing it. He had written 
the paper from a gas manager’s point of view; and certainly, 
for suitability and convenience, this process surpassed any sys- 
tem for enriching gas by cannel. For instance, in making gas, 
when the coal was put into the retort, they did not know the 
quality they were going to produce to } candle or so; and if 
the gasholder happened to be full of gas of inferior quality, 
how were they going to enrich it? He did not know how it 
was to be done unless a stream of rich gas was made and mixed 
with the gas as it passed from the holder. With gasoline, if 
the quality of the gas was down, they could easily bring it right. 
The remarks which had been made were in addition to what 
he had said in his paper, and not exactly by way of criticism. 
Dr. Redwood had given them some very valuable information; 
and when water gas came more into use (as no doubt it would, 
seeing that the London Companies had arranged for using it), 
they would know more about these petroleums than was now 
the case. 

The PresipENT moved that a vote of thanks be accorded 
to Mr. Livesey for his admirable paper; observing that they 
were grateful to him for bringing before the Association the sub- 
ject dealt with therein. 

Mr. METHVEN seconded the motion; remarking that the discus- 
sion which the paper had evoked had been a very valuable one. 

The motion was heartily agreed to. 

Mr. Livesey briefly acknowledged the vote; saying it was 
very little he had done, but he was very pleased with the discus- 
sion which had resulted. 


EFFICIENCY IN GAS DISTRIBUTION. 

A paper on this subject was then read by Mr. H. SmyTHE 
(Maidstone); but owing to the demands upon our space this 
week, we are compelled to hold it over, with the report of the 
discussion upon it, until next week. 


A VoTE oF THANKS TO THE RETIRING PRESIDENT. 

Mr. METHVEN said that, according to precedent, it was the 
privilege of the President-Elect to propose a vote of thanks to 
the retiring President for the manner in which he had discharged 
the duties of ‘his office. This was the last meeting at which 
their worthy and esteemed President would occupy the chair. 
The members would all remember the excellent arrangements 
he made for them when they visited his works at Richmond; 
and the enjoyable trip they had on the river. All the meetings 
during the year had been highly successful ; and at the one that 
day they had had two very interesting papers and discussions. 
He believed he should readily find a seconder to the proposition 
that a hearty vote of thanks be given to the President for his 
services during the year. 

Mr. D. Forp Gopparp (Ipswich) seconded the resolution ; and 
it was unanimously carried. 

The Presipent thanked the members for their kind vote, and 
remarked that he felt he had not done enough for the Associa- 
tion during the year; but he had done his best, and that was 
what was demanded of him. He undertook the office with a 
certain amount of fear and trembling; but the many kindnesses 
he received from the members had made the year one of the 
brightest from a professional point of view which he remembered. 


This concluded the proceedings; and the members afterwards 
took tea together, 
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MIDLAND ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 





Through certain unavoidable causes, the Autumn Meeting of 
this Association, which in the ordinary course would have been 
arranged for last month, was held in Birmingham on Thursday, 
under the presidency of Mr. Henry Peaty, the Manager of the 
Burslem Corporation Gas-Works. The meeting was called for 
11.30, at the Great Western Hotel; and, on the members 
assembling shortly afterwards, the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing were read by the Honorary Secretary (Mr. J. S. Reeves, of 
Bilston), and confirmed. The only nomination for membership 
was on behalf of Mr. Alfred Edwards, of the Taunton Gas- 
Works; and he was unanimously elected. 

The appointment of officers for the ensuing year was then 
proceeded with ; and Mr. C. S. Ellery, of Bath, was unanimously 
appointed to the position of President, on the motion of Mr. 
P. Simpson, of Rugby, seconded by Mr. R. O. Paterson, of 
Cheltenham. Mr. Ellery in a few well-chosen words, acknow- 
ledged the honour the members conferred upon him. Messrs. 
Simpson and Reeves were re-appointed to their positions as 
Treasurer and Honorary Secretary respectively ; and the latter 
gentleman, when thanking the members for again nominating 
him to the position, expressed a hope that after the present 
term of office he would be relieved of the duties, as he considered 
it advisable for the well-being of the Association that a change 
should occasionally be made even in what some might regard 
as a permanent official. Messrs. W. T. Tew, of Warwick, and 
J. T. Lewis, of Wellingborough, were elected on the Committee, 
in place of Messrs. H. Tapley and W. R. Cooper, who retired 
after their full term of office. This election necessitated the 
appointment of fresh Auditors; and Messrs. W. W. Hulse, of 
Longton, and Charles Meiklejohn, of Oldbury, were elected. 
Cordial votes of thanks were subsequently passed to the 
President and the other officers for their trouble in looking 
after the welfare of the Association during the present year ; 
and this preliminary business transacted, the members were 
able to turn their attention to the more technical portion of 
the day’s proceedings. 

This consisted of a discussion on the paper read at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the Association by Mr. Meiklejohn, on “ Chance’s 
Sulphur-Recovery Process’”—a discussion taken part in by 
Messrs. J. F. Bell, Henry Hack, and Charles Hunt, and which 
will be reported in due course. As the concluding items of the 
programme necessitated leaving by a train starting shortly after 
one o’clock, there was no time for more than a hurried reading 
of a very interesting paper prepared by Mr. J. T. Lewis, of 
Wellingborough, on ‘Weekly and Monthly Payments for Gas”’ 
—the paper appearing elsewhere in our columnsto-day. It was 
agreed to take the discussion on the subject at the next meeting 
of the Association. 

The members then visited the Swan Village Gas-Works of the 
Birmingham Corporation, where they had an opportunity of 
inspecting Elliott’s system of retort-charging. The apparatus 
has been fully described in the pages in the JournaL;* and was 
seen in practical operation attached to two beds of five retorts. 
The work of charging and discharging was very satisfactorily 
accomplished while Mr. Hack and the inventor, Mr. Elliott, 
were giving the necessary explanation as to the working of the 
appliance. Great interest was manifested in this part of the 
programme. Returning to Birmingham, the members next went 
to the Windsor Street Gas-Works, where, under the direction 
of Mr. Hunt, an opportunity was afforded them of inspecting an 
arrangement of inclined retorts with which experiments are 
being carried out by him. The preliminaries had been some- 
what hurriedly completed, in order to allow of the party seeing 
some working charges of coal operated upon ; and the drawing of 
the three retorts in operation was very carefully watched. It 
was, under the circumstances, petnatiy« accomplished; though, 
as Mr. Hunt explained, he had so far only experimented with coals 
charged into a cold retort, and so some modification of the 
arrangement might naturally be expected. The operation of 
charging the retorts (with 8} cwt. ofcoal) from a moveable hopper 
was then seen; and the evenness with which the charge was 
deposited was very noticeable. It should be mentioned that 
Mr. Hunt has arranged for his inclined retorts, which are 23 
feet long, to be charged from the stage floor on one side, and 
discharged into the coke cellar at the opposite end of a 
20-foot through arch. 

After votes of thanks had been passed to the Gas Committee 
of the Birmingham Corporation for allowing the members access 
to the Swan Village and Windsor Street Gas-Works, and to the 
Engineers for their explanations of what had been seen by the 
members, the party returned to the hotel, and had an early 
dinner before separating. 


_ 
> 


New York Water-Works.—The proposed great dam at Quaker 
Bridge, in connection with the New York water supply, has now 
been abandoned; and a dam to be known as the New Croton 
dam will be erected instead, at some other site. This dam will 
be 105 feet high, 100 feet below the river bed, and 995 feet long. 
It will be constructed of earthwork and masonry, and will 
impound 16 million gallons of water. Its cost is estimated at 
$1,746,000, 








* See Vol. LIV., p. 876; Vol. LV. p. 240. 








INCLINED RETORTS AT THE ST. LOUIS (U.S.A.) GAS-WORKS. 


At the recent Meeting of the American Gaslight Association, 
Mr. FREDERIC EcneEr, Engineer of the Laclede Gas Company, of 
St. Louis, read a paper on the subject of inclined retorts, in the 
course of which he gave the following particulars as to the work- 
ing of a setting on this principle, as compared with one on the 
horizontal plan, in works under his supervision. 

About two years and a half ago, a bench with five inclined 
retorts was put into operation at the works of the St. Louis Gas 
Company—those now known as Station A of the Laclede 
Gaslight Company of St. Louis. This bench is located by itself 
in a shed alongside one of the retort-houses, but is connected 
with the principal gas-mains of the house by a 12-inch pipe. It is 
10 ft, gin. wide, 13 ft. 5 in. long, and 16 ft. 2in. high. The retorts 
are Q-shaped, 15 in. by 23 in. by 11 ft. 3 in., set at an angle of 
about 30 degrees, and heated by means of an ordinary retort- 
bench furnace 14 inches wide and 5 feet deep. The retorts 
were charged for the first time on May 1, 1888, and were in 
continuous operation for a little more than two years, when 
the bench was let down, the furnace relined, and one of the 
coal-charging shoots repaired. Then the bench was again fired 
up and charged; and it is doing good work now, everything 
considered. At present we coke 9400 lbs. of Pittsburg coal in 
the bench in 24 hours, using 24°06 lbs. of the coke to each 
100 Ibs, of coal carbonized, or about 40 per cent. of the coke 
made. The greatest amount of coal carbonized in 24 hours 
was 11,500 lbs., with the same proportion of coke used. 

We have some benches of fives (with horizontal retorts, of 
course) at another station. The retorts are 14 in. by 22 in. by 
8 ft. 3 in. Q’s, with the same kind of furnace as that mentioned 
before, excepting that it is only 4 ft. 6in. deep. In these benches 
we carbonize 7950 lbs. of soul ate diem, using 23°94 lbs. of coke 
per 100 lbs. of coal treated, or 38 per cent. of the coke made. 
In these benches we coke 99°37 lbs. of coal per square foot of 
ground occupied; while in the inclined bench we carbonize 
at present only 70°07 lbs. of coal per square foot. If, however, 
the latter bench were as favourably situated as are our ordinary 
benches, there would perhaps be no difference between the two 
in this respect. 

Comparing the first cost of our ordinary bench and the inclined 
bench of fives, we find that the latter requires about 741 cubic 
feet more of solid brickwork, about 1000 lbs. more fireclay 
settings, 50 per cent. more labour to set the retorts and iron- 
work, and 5705 lbs. more iron material. Therefore, if any one 
of you would like to know approximately how much more an 
inclined retort-bench would or ought to cost than a bench with 
horizontal retorts, you can get very close to it by adding what 
the above items would come to, to the price paid for the kind 
of bench you may now have. To this estimate there would 
have to be added the cost of the charging and coal hoisting 
apparatus, although Mr. Henry Pratt stated in his paper read 
before the Western Gas Association in May, 1888, that he found 
that charging the retorts with a scoop shovel worked very well. 
I think the same could be done with a wheelbarrow; hence, 
even in a small works, where there would be only one or two 
benches, the inclined retort system could be used without the 
necessary machinery desirable in the operations of a larger 
works. Mr. Pratt’s opinion, based on his experience with the 
system, was that it would not pay to use inclined retorts in any 
works requiring less than 200,000 cubic feet of gas per diem. 
Mr. Gimper, Manager of the gas-works at Leavenworth, Kansas, 
and Springfield, Missouri, is now engaged in solving the above 
— for himself at the latter city; and as Mr. Gimper’s 

tiends know him to be a thorough gas man, both in theory and 

practice, it is not unlikely that we shall soon get some 
valuable and reliable information on the subject of whether 
or not it pays to run only one bench of inclined retorts 
where only one or two benches are required. So far 
as works of the size of the Laclede are concerned, I 
can say that it would not pay to run only one such bench, 
if the men attending it could not be otherwise employed, 
which in our case they are. But the single bench has been 
valuable to us in a number of ways. We found, without 
doubt, that a setting of inclined retorts would last as well as 
any other kind; that they could be scurfed, patched, and 
heated as easily, and the charges as thoroughly and as quickly 
carbonized as in the ordinary settings. And we found that, with 
such settings, the labour of drawing the coke and filling the 
retorts became such a simple and easy matter, that ~~ 
possessing the strength of a lad of 16, and with but little 
intelligence, could do the work after one showing, as well as it 
could be done after years of practice in the ordinary way by 
our sometimes a little unreasonable friend, the retort-house 
fireman. We could not help seeing that benches fitted with 
inclined retorts, and heated by means of regenerative furnaces, 
would not only make a gas company about as independent of 
the retort-house autocrat as a first-class water-gas apparatus 
does, but that they would for ever abolish the awfully hard 
labour required of men making gas in the old way, and must 
besides result in economy to the manufacturer, even though 
the first cost of the benches might be much greater. This is 
why we determined to erect a stack of eight benches of 
sevens on the inclined system. has 

At that time only limited space prevented us from building 
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more than the number stated. The benches just completed at 
the old Laclede Gas-Works were built in accordance with plans 
made by the late Alfred Arndt, Engineer of the Chicago Gas 
Company, modified, and we hope improved, in some par- 
ticulars, by alterations suggested by Mr. M‘Millin and myself. 
The original design of the settings of these retorts was furnished 
by M. André Coze, of Rheims; and Mr. Arndt’s work consisted 
in adapting his regenerative furnace to Coze’s settings. We 
made some changes in the brick and iron work; but, although 
we made them after careful consideration, we have yet to de- 
monstrate by practical operation the superiority of our theoreti- 
cal improvements. 
future to decide this question affirmatively. 

The addition to our retort-house, in which the new retorts 
were erected, is of the same width and height as our old house. 
The stack of benches occupies a floor-space of 27 ft. by 50 ft. 
5} in., exclusive of the chimney, which is at one end of the house. 


Less room is required between the wall and the front of these | 
benches than in the common setting, because the coal is de- | 
livered on the top of the bench; and drawing the coke also de- | 


mands less space than is needed by the former. The distance 
from the bottom of the foundation to the floor-line is 12 ft. g} in. ; 
and from this point to the top of the bench is 16 ft. 11 in. The 
arches are g ft. 8 in. wide inside, and 9 ft. 7} in. long from out- 
side to outside, with a space of 7 ft. 93 in. wide and 8 ft. 10 in. 
high between the rear ends of the retorts; thus forming a pas- 
sage at the back, which is made continuous by means of arched 
doorways 18 inches wide, piercing the dividing walls between 
the benches. The space between the backs of the arches con- 
tains at its lowest point the main flue to the chimney, into which 
all the take-off flues of the benches enter. Above the flue, Mr. 
Arndt’s design provided for three arched hollow spaces, not 
communicating, which were merely built thus to save brick. 
But Mr. M‘Millin thought these places would act as pockets in 
which dangerous gases might accumulate, leading eventually to 
disastrous explosions; and he advised us to fill them up solid. 
This was done. The retorts, which are Q-shaped, are 16 in. by 
22} in. at the mouthpiece, 14 in. by 24 in. at the middle section, 
12 in. by 22 in, at the upper or charging end, and 1o ft. 10} in. 


long from the inside of the lower to the inside of the upper | 


mouthpiece. The arches are closed up around the retorts with 
134-inch walls; so that 8 ft. 7 in. of its length is inside the fur- 
nace. I hold that the effective floor surface of a Q retort is 
that portion of it which is within the furnace walls, and that this 
determines its gas-making power, if other conditions are equal. 
It is not the heating surface of the retort, as this is always 
bound to be great enough, compared with the area of the floor, 
of the style of retort mentioned. 
of our inclined retorts is equal to 18°7 square feet each, which 


is about the same as we could have if we rebuilt our old | 


benches with horizontal “ through ” retorts. 

In order that you may more readily be enabled to determine 
the possible benefits to be derived from the use of inclined 
retorts, the cost of their construction must be considered com- 
paratively with that of the horizontal retort. If we were to 
replace our common with regenerator furnaces, and, instead of 
sixes, build benches of sevens, we should obtain the same gas- 
making capacity, and require the same amount of substructure 
in such benches as we have in our inclined retorts; the space 
of 7 ft. 9] in. between the backs of the arches alone excepted. 
We should have room enough in our retort-house as it is, and 
could employ stoking machinery for filling and drawing the retorts. 
As to what would be the best thing to do—to use stoking 
machines or inclined retorts—we cannot say positively yet. We 
know what can be done with the former, but not what saving 


can be effected by the latter system of operating a retort-house | 


on a large scale. The far greater simplicity of the inclined 
retort system is a strong argument in its favour, however; and 
the greater first cost of the benches is, after all, for things which 
do not wear out easily, and can be used with many subsequent 
settings. 

The first column in the table below shows the quantity of 
material actually required for each bench, including the chim- 
ney ; and, for convenience of comparison, I have given in the 
second column the same information as to what would have been 
needed had benches with horizontal retorts of the same size and 
like furnaces been built instead of the “inclines ;” for very much 
of what may seem to be an excessive amount of material used 
is due to the furnace, which would, of course, be the same for 
cither style of setting. 


Inclined Retort Horizontal Retort 


ench, sench, | 

Red brick . 20,593 7,500 
Building sand. . . . . 6cub. yds, 2 cub. yds, 
Lime (80 Ibs. dry per bushel) 35 bush, 12 bush, 
No. 1 fire-brick 0 + « 16,226 12,000 | 
XXX No. 1 square brick 575 575 
Soap brick . .. . « 650 650 
Solittrick . « «= « « OS 275 
Arch brick and skew brick. 730 730 
Various shaped blocks and | 

tiles ar eae 81,146 lbs. ° 74,896 lbs. 
Dry milled clay . 60 bbls . 48 bbls. | 
Ground brick . 2 ws . 10 | 
Retorts oe oe 7 . 7 
All ironwork complete . 21,884 lbs. 13,325 lbs. 


Labour to build (two men). 105 wkg. days 


35 wkg. days. 
The coal to be used is elevated to the top of the stack and de- 
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| livered into hoppers by meansof a link-belt and bucket elevator, 


From the hoppers the waggonettes are filled; and the latter 
are then rolled opposite the retorts to be charged, and the coal 
dumped. The time which elapses from the first lump of coal 
entering the retorts until the lid is closed is usually eight seconds, 


We hope, however, to be able in the near 


Thus we find that the floor | 


To remove the coke takes longer; but the labour is of such 
a character that a man could do it without inconvenience with 
his coat and collar on. The coke dropping from the retorts js 
to be removed by a conveyor, operated by a steam or a gas 
engine, to the coke-store ; but as we expect to make other im. 
provements at our works next spring, this matter has been post- 
poned for the present. 

At the close of his paper, Mr. Egner gave some additional 
particulars, which, owing to want of time, he had been unable 
to include in it. He said that, since his communication had 
been sent in, the benches described had been charged; and 
| consequently he could give some facts in connection with the 
practical working of the system on a larger scale than witha 
single bench only. They had only had eight days practical 
experience with the new benches; but they had learned a great 
many things in this short time. First, they found that they 
could save about 35°3 per cent. in the number of men needed to 
handle an equal amount of coal from the beginning to the end 
of the carbonizing operation. Next, owing to the class of labour 
that could be employed, they could save 61°6 per cent. in money 
paid for wages as compared with the old system, and yet pay 
| better wages by 12 per cent. at least than the same men could 
obtain elsewhere. They found that there was an unmistakeable 
prejudice against the new system among the men employed on 
the works; and this feeling found expression in a number of con- 
temptible tricks played withthe apparatus, and the machinery 
connected therewith; for while the majority of the men were 
honest, intelligent, and well-meaning fellows, there was one 
among them who was a disgrace to the name of an honest work- 
ing man. Then they discovered that the retorts ought to have 
been set at a slightly greater angle, and that the curve of the 
coal-shoot at the upper and back ends of the retorts should have 
| been that of a parabola, and not that of a circle, as was the 
| case with their shoots; also that the castings should be very 
smooth, as any lumps were detrimental to the successful working 
| of the retorts. If the retort-house had been made a few feet 
wider and higher, it would have been more comfortable for the 
men employed, and might have resulted in a further saving of 
wages. In all other respects, they seemed to have hit upona 
good practical construction of the original idea of M. Coze. 





— 
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WEEKLY AND MONTHLY PAYMENTS FOR GAS. 
By J. T. Lewis, of Wellingborough. 


A Paper read before the Midland Gas Managers’ Association, Nov. 13. 


The subject of short payments for gas, in one form or another 
is causing considerable interest at the present time ; and when 
I was asked to prepare a short paper on the subject, I willingly 
consented, for having some experience of the system of weekly 
| and monthly payments, I felt it was my duty as a member of 
| this Association to give such experience for our mutual benefit. 

Therefore it is not my intention to weary you with a long dis- 
| sertation on the subject, but rather to call your attention to the 
| prominent points of this system, in the hope of exciting your 
interest, so that we may have a good discussion. We have 
competitors in the shape of cheap oil for the poor, and elec- 
tricity for the rich, and for all places of business or pleasure 
where large quantities of artificial light are required; and as 
this is justly described as the age of competition, we must be 
prepared to meet the competition that exists, let it come from 
| whatsoever source it will. 

Although the monthly payments are intended to apply to 
the largest consumers, yet it is more particularly in relation to 
the small consumers that I shall direct your attention; fcr it is 
well recognized by business men that the large customers are 
able to look after themselves, but it is the small customers who 
need looking after. One of the objects then, of the weekly or 
any system of short payments, is to render more certain the 
payments for the gas used ; but the chief object is to increase 
the number of our small consumers by offering, as it does, 
easy terms of payment. Further, this system of frequent inter- 
course of the suppliers’ officials with the customer keeps them 
more in touch one with another than can otherwise be the 
case. It is quite clear that any long system of payment—such 
as quarterly or half-yearly—does not prove so successful in these 
respects as we could desire. Why gas suppliers should have 
started business on such long terms, it is now impossible to 
speak clearly; but I suppose the object was to reduce the 
clerical work as much as possible. They may, however, have 
simply followed the precedent set by other businesses at the time. 
| But whatever the cause, the terms of payment mattered little to 
| the capitalist, though to the working classes, it was a serious 
| matter to have to pay for three months’ gas. More especially 

was this the case during the winter quarters; and it was this 

fear of getting into debt that deterred many honest working- 
people from using gas. It is with these people that the 
advantage of the weekly system is felt; and it will meet the 
objections urged by some against the supply of what is termed 
cottage property. F 

The great drawback to supplying small consumers has hitherto 
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been the difficulty of getting paid for the gas used at the end of 
the quarter ; and this has led to the statement “ that it does 
not pay to supply small consumers; ” or, as I heard one of our 
own membersstate at a previous meeting “ he would rather have 
one factory to supply than a hundred cottages.” I should agree 
with them if there was no other means of supply than on 
quarterly terms ; because if customers of this class once get into 
arrear, the end generally is (after much trouble and annoyance) 
cutting off the supply, and attempting to recover the amount by 
means of the County Court—this result being aptly described as | 
‘throwing good money after bad.” With the system of weekly 
and monthly payments, however, all these objections are over- 
come; and there can be no doubt as to the wisdom, or otherwise, 
of supplying small customers with gas on such terms. I do not 
say that it pays to supply each individual customer ; but taken 
collectively it does pay to supply them, and to go to some 
trouble to do so. 

The objections naturally urged against the supply of small 
customers were due more tothe system thanto the people them- 
selves; for how could we reasonably expect working-people, 
whose weekly wages are often none too great to provide them 
with the common necessaries of life, to be laying aside week 
after week money in readiness to pay the gas bill when due, the 
amount of which they could not know until the account was 
delivered. It may be urged that want of thrift is at the bottom 
of all. This may be so; but unfortunately thrift does not | 
appear to be the especial study of the working classes—if it is of | 
any other. But even if thrifty, many things happen in three 
months to upset all calculations; and we need not wonder that 
the working classes are often behind with their quarterly ac- 
counts. Whatever may be the cause of their inability to pay for 
the gas used at the end of the quarter, it is none the less a fact 
—and.facts, you all know, are stubborn things—that the small 
consumer uses more gas, and pays for it week by week, than he 
could possibly doon any other system of longer payment. Light 
is just as necessary in the homes of the working classes as it is 
with any other; and there being then a demand for light, is it 
not to our interests to supply that demand whenever possible to 











do so? 


Analysis of Weekly Payments. 


We must bear in mind that it is the small customers that help 
to build up a large business; and in this matter, as in many 
others, it is well to learn of our rivals. The oil supplier is 
willing to sell any quantity, however small, according to the 
needs of the buyer. What an absurdity we should consider it, 
if he was to tell his small customers that no one could be 
supplied who did not take a barrel at a time, on the plea that 
selling in small quantities was too much trouble and expense. 
It would be absurd; and he is too wise to do this. But owing 
to our system, it is the sort of thing we do, when we tell the 
small customers they can only be supplied on quarterly terms. 
It frightens them; and they leave gas alone. Of course, if 
they are not honest it is of no consequence to them on what 
terms they have it; paying for it does not trouble them. 
There can be no doubt that the “pay as you go” principle is 
the one that meets their case. The working classes recognized 
this long ago when they started the Co-operative Stores. I 
claim then for the weekly system of payment that it meets the 
requirements of the small customers, i making the terms of 
payment easy, and nota burden tothem. The monthly system 
was first started with the object of avoiding deposits, and the 
consequent annoyance attending them; but we found the system 
so beneficial that it has been adopted with customers that we 
did not feel it necessary to put on weekly terms, but whom we 
did not care to trust so long as a quarter. 

In now bringing before your notice the following statistics 
of 2} years’ working of the system of weekly and monthly in- 
spections and collections for the gas used, do not let it be sup- 
posed that I claim any greater measure of success than has 
been obtained by any other system of short payment that is 
in use at the present time. In point of numbers, I believe we 
are much below some who have started since we did. It must, 
however, be borne in mind that we have made no special effort 
to increase the number of consumers on this system. We have 
looked upon it up to the present as an experiment; and such 
being the case we preferred to let the system make its own way, 
so that if it possessed any merits of its own, they would be shown 
by the results obtained. We started on weekly terms in July, 
1888, with the following results :— 
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Monthly Payments. 


These were first commenced in October, 1888; and for the quarter ending Christmas we had an average of 13 customers, who paid £6 11s. 9d. for 41,099 


cubic feet of gas. 


The number has gradually increased, until at the last Michaelmas quarter we had a total of 66 customers, who paid £38 ros. 6d. for 


257,000 cubic feet of gas. We charge seed yd 1000 cubic feet more for the gas used by weekly customers, to pay for the extra expense ; and this we find 


fully covers any additional outlay incurred in inspecting and collecting. 


There are other advantages of this system, which are impor- | 


tant in themselves. Some of the weckly customers are old 
customers who had got very much into arrears; but these arrears 
are being gradually worked off by small weekly payments. We 
have with this system no grumbling as to the amount of the gas 
bill; the people pay cheerfully, and do not seem afraid of using 
gas as they previously did. Faulty fittings or burners are found 
out and remedied very differently from what can be done under 
the quarterly system. 

When we thought of starting the weekly system, we had the 


choice of adopting two methods then in use—viz., the automatic | 


prepayment meter, which had just been introduced ; and the 
collection of fixed weekly amounts for winter and summer, with 
adjustment for the actual quantity used at the end of each 
quarter. The prepayment meter, I objected to on principle; for 
I donot favour any plan of making people pay for gas before 
they have used it. It does not matter whether it is a penny, 
shilling, or any other coin that is to be placed in the slot of the 


the prepayment meter, such as the increased cost of the meter, 
and the attention required. In fact it appears to me that people 
would in time get tired of having to constantly put money into 
the slot before they could get gas, and so they would drop out 
of use. The system of collecting a fixed weekly sum from each 
customer is to my mind a much better one; but as this means 
weekly visits of the collector, and as it is difficult to fix a sum 
which will be about right for all, I came to the conclusion that 
the only satisfactory system would be to inspect and collect 
weekly or monthly for the actual amount of gas used. 

There are a few conditions which appear essential to the 
success of any system of short payments. In the first place, the 


| gas suppliers must be prepared to supply and fix the internal 


meter; it is only another form of the deposit system—a system | 


I am anxious to see abolished. There are other objections to | 





fittings. It is not to the interest of gas-fitters to push the sale of 
gas; and therefore we must be prepared to do this work, and to 


| supply good strong fittings at a small profit, as a means to an 


end—that end being the sale of gas. Nearly all suppliers of gas 
are willing to let cooking stoves on hire; and it is only going a 
step further to do the same with the internal fittings. We are 
willing to let fittings on hire, and have done so; but the plan we 
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favour most is to sell the fittings, and to take weekly payments 
for them. We find this answers our purpose better, and is 
cheaper for the consumer in the end. To give every opportunity 
for the use of gas, no obstacle must be placed in the way, by 
charging for services or fixing meters. These should be done, 
within reasonable limits, free of cost tothe consumer. Some 
favour providing meters free of cost; but whether this should be 
done, is a matter that needs very careful consideration. 

I have recently adopted for use in our new district, meters 
fitted with Cloudsley’s cash-valueindicator. (A meter fitted with 
the indicator is here for your examination.) This invention 
removes what has long been felt as a great drawback of the 
ordinary gas-meter index—viz., the difficulty which the average 
consumer experienced in getting to know from time to time the 
quantity of gas he was using. Meters fitted with the cash-value 
indicator show the actual cost of the gas in plain figures of 
shillings and pence; and anyone can tell by looking at it, the 
exact value of the gas he has used, and therefore what he has to 
pay. I look upon this invention as a great aid in the extension 
of weekly and monthly payments ; for not only is the consumer 
able to tell what he has to pay, but it enables the inspector to 
check hisfigures. In fact it actsasacalculatingmachine. As far 
as he is concerned, he has only to check the quantity shown on 
the indicator with that shown on the index; and as the gearing 
is so simple, there appears no possibility of mistake. 

I have said that up to the present time we have looked upon 
our weekly and monthly system as an experiment. Now, how- 
ever, we feel that the time has come to put forth some special 
effort to make the advantages of this system known to non- 
consumers; and I shall be glad to have an expression of opinion 
from you, as to the best means of doing so. I would ask if 
advertising in the local papers, or the distribution of leaflets call- 
ing attention to the advantages of gas andthe methods of supply, 
would answer the purpose best. 

My colleague, Mr. Kimbell, the Secretary of the Company, has 
so strong an opinion on the merits and advantages of the weekly 
and monthly system, that he said “if he had the opportunity of 
starting the operations of anew company in a town, no matter its 
size, he would only have weekly and monthly accounts, notwith- 
standing that it means increased office work.” We obtained 
powers this year to supply a new district ; and the only terms on 
which gas is supplied there are weekly and monthly accounts. 

Much more might be said on the system of short payments ; 
but I content myself, in conclusion, by asking you all to express 
your opinions freely whether for or against anything I have 
brought before your notice. 


—~ 
a 





ROBINSON’S PATENT ASBESTOS-FACED VALYE. 


We notice that Bell’s Asbestos Company, Limited, are intro. 
ducing Robinson's patent asbestos-faced valve, of which we give 
an illustration below. The advantages claimed for this valve 
are that it is furnished with a flexible seating, removable in a 
few minutes, if necessary, by an ordinary workman at the cost 
of a few pence, and without the use of special tools. The con- 
struction of the appliance will be readily understood from the 
engraving and the accompanying description. 


SSS5 





A represents the form of seat adopted in the valve, which, in 
addition to the ordinary angled seat, has a round edge to pre- 
vent damage to the packing-ring B when the latter is brought 
into contact with it. D is aloose valve, actuated in the ordinary 
manner by a screwed spindle working in the gland of the valve- 
top, which, when first set down, brings the packing-ring on to 
the seat, and, for ordinary pressures, makes a perfectly tight and 
elastic joint. But by setting the loose valve hard down, the 
sliding cone C comes into contact with the angle of the seat, 
and, being free on the guide-stud E, is forced into the chamber 
of the loose valve, and, by compressing the packing-ring, pre- 
vents it becoming damaged. While the packing-ring is thoroughly 
protected by the lower projection of the loose valve, there is 
little tendency for the packing to become damaged by the 
passage of steam or water through the valve; but should it 
even become entirely washed out, a tight metal-to-metal 
seating results from the seat, the sliding cone, and the loose 
valve being brought closely together. It is claimed that the 
valve, owing to its elastic seating, is not affected by grit, dirt, 








expansion, contraction, or uneven seating, which makes it alike 
suitable for the highest or lowest pressures of steam, hydraulic, 
or general water valves, by the insertion of packing-rings made 
of the most suitable material to meet the various uses. We 
understand that a 14-inch valve, made according to this patent, 
has been under test for three months at a steam pressure of 
100 lbs. per square inch, and found to hold perfectly tight, 
after which it was submitted to a hydraulic test, and by being 
lightly screwed down held a pressure of 2240 lbs. per square 
inch. The packing-ring used for these trials was made up 
specially in asbestos ; and we are assured that it is still in perfect 
order, and has not been removed at any time during or since 
the trials. 


a —_——— @ -— — $= 


CYANOGEN IN GAS MANUFACTURE. 





In a recent number of the Fournal fiir Gasbeleuchtung, there 
appeared an article on the above subject by Herr von Leybold, 
a well-known chemist of Frankfort-on-the-Main. We have 
been favoured by the author with a print of his paper, the 
principal features of which are contained in the following 
abstract translation, from the pen of Mr. F. H. Leeds, which 
appears in the current number of the Fournal of the Society of 
Chemical Industry. 


The amount of nitrogen contained in coal varies from about 
1°06 to 1°50 per cent. Knublauch found that for every 100 parts 
of nitrogen in the coal, there were found 31°36 parts in the coke, 
10 to 14 parts as ammonia, 1°5 to 2 parts as ferrocyanogen (in 
the purifying material), and 1 to 1°3 parts in the tar; the 
remaining 46 to 56 parts being probably in the gas.* 

The cyanogen in the crude gas exists as ammonium cyanide, 
which being very volatile, even at 36° C., passes on with the 
gas through the condensers and scrubbers till it reaches the 
purifiers without much loss; alittle, however, being found in the 
liquors condensed as ammonium sulphocyanide, and also, owing 
to the power of the cyanide todissolve the iron of the apparatus, 
as ferrocyanide. In one case there was found in the liquor from 
the hydraulic main 23 grammes per litre of ammonium chloride, 
0°88 gramme of sulphocyanide, and o11 gramme of ferrocyanide ; 
in the liquor from two pair of atmospheric condensers, 0°52 
gramme and 0°33 gramme of sulphocyanide, o°05 gramme and 
o’11 gramme of ferrocyanide, 0°12 gramme and o’og gramme of 
unaltered cyanide; in the water condenser, 1°27 gramme of 
sulphocyanide, 0°44 gramme of ferrocyanide, and 0°25 gramme 
of cyanide. In the scrubber even, very little cyanogen was 
found; the ammonium cyanide, though readily soluble in water, 
being decomposed by the carbonic acid into ammonium carbon- 
ate and free hydrocyanic acid. 

The following tables indicate the amount of hydrocyanic acid 
retained by the various parts of the gas-works apparatus. The 
coals employed were of five different sorts, carbonized in 
separate retorts, and so arranged that the gas mixed in the 
hydraulic main :— 


TABLE I.—Cyanogen in the Gas. 





Removal of the 


Grammes of | Per Cent. of 
Hydrocyanic Acid. 


Hydrocyanic Hydrocyanic 








Source, | Acid per 100 | Acid by 
Cubic Metres.| Volume. By Weight. Per Cent. 
: Grammes, 
Hydraulic main. . 203°4 | 0° 166 16°3 8'02 
After condensers . 187°r | o°152 | 13°5 0°55 
After scrubber ol 173°6 | o°142 | 114°! 50°15 
After purifiers . . | 59°53 | 0°048 39°7 19°55 
CS ee ae 19°8 0016 19°8 9°73 
203°4 100°00 
| 








TaBLeE II.—Cyanogen in the Gas. 


Grammes of | Per Cent. of Removal of the 


Hydrocyanic | Hydrocyanic 














— Hydrocyanic Acid. 
Source. Acid per 100 Acid by " aes . 
\Cubic Metres.) Volume. By Weight. | Per Cent. 
Grammes, 
Hydraulic main. . 265°9 | 0°217 10°O 3°76 
After condensers . 255°9 | 0° 209 4°3 1°62 
After scrubber . . | 251°6 | 0° 205 119‘9 45°09) 
After 1st purifier . 131°7 0° 107 48°4 18°20 - 71°45 
After 2nd purifier . a3°3. | 0°067 21°7 8°16) 
After 3rd purifier . 61°6 0*050 20°4 7°07 
Holders ... «| 41°2 0°033 41°2 | 15°50 
| 265°9 | 100°00 
} 


These tables show that from 56 to 71 per cent. of the total 
amount of cyanogen formed is retained in the oxide of iron 
purifiers; Table II. also proving that the largest quantity is 
found in the first purifier. The more purifiers there are e1- 
ployed, the higher is the yield of cyanogen; for even in the 
absence of sulphuretted hydrogen, it is still absorbed by oxide 
that has been used, whether revivified or not. 





* An abstract translation of an interesting paper on the ‘‘ Estimation of 
Cyanogen in Spent Gas Purifying Material,” by Dr. Knublauch, will be 
found in the JOURNAL for Oct, 29, 1889 (p. 832).— ED, J.G.L. 
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The cyanogen is recovered as prussian blue; and to obtain 
a spent oxide containing a considerable amount, it is advisable 
to retain one purifier as No. 1 for a long time after it has ceased 
to take up sulphuretted hydrogen—the rest of the purifiers being 
managed as usual. By this means it is possible to obtain from 8 
to 10 per cent.of prussian blue. The speed of the gas has great 
influence on the amount recoverable; the purifiers, therefore, 
should be as large as possible. 

When hydrocyanic acid is passed through a layer of iron 
oxide as employed in gas-works, it is not absorbed; but if the 
material is first saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen, so as to 
form iron sulphide, the greater part is taken up, even after revi- 
vification. Iron cyanide is produced, which, in the presence of 
air, is converted into iron ferrocyanide or prussian blue. This, 
however, is not of constant composition, but is a mixture of 
various compounds, some of which, especially when the yield is 
high, contain ammonia in combination. A trace of eas 7 a 
gen is generally found at the same time ; and when the scrubbing 
has been inefficient, so that the gas enters the purifiers contain- 
ing large quantities of ammonia, the yield of sulphocyanogen is 
often higher than that of blue. 

To imitate these latter conditions, a mixture of hydrocyanic 
acid and ammonia was passed through an oxide purifier pre- 
viously saturated with sulphuretted hydrogen. The following 
figures were obtained ; the speed of the gas being lower in the 
second case :— 


Per Cent, Per Cent. 
Water . « © «© © © « « « 26°62 ee 32°33 
Sulphur. . «© «© «© « + «© « 24°98 oe 18°98 
Pees OGee «2 2 2 ow es ow ER oe 3°57 
Ammonium sulphocyanide. . . 3°03 os 6°25 
Ammonia . . 2°05 ee 2°08 


Ammonia has also the effect of increasing the yield of sulpho- 
cyanogen at the expense of the ferrocyanogen. By substituting 
ammonium sulphide for the free ammonia, the following result 
was obtained :— 


Per Cent. 
6 en ee Oe et poe ke ome ge eo Se 
a ee ee ee ee ee ee | | 
lL, ee ee ee a ee. 
Ammonium sulphocyanide . . . . «6 + + «+ 4°40 
Ammonia .... - cee DZ 


A revivified purifier was moistened with ferrous sulphate solu- 
tion (10 per cent.), to keepit in an acid condition, and the mixture 
of hydrocyanic acid and ammonia passed over it. The amount 
of prussian blue found was 3°32 per cent.; and of ammonium 
sulphocyanide, 2°61 per cent.—thus showing that a neutral con- 
dition is-the most favourable for the formation of the former. 
By making the oxide alkaline with soda, and then treating with 
hydrocyanic acid, the reactions became more complicated :— 


Per Cent. 
Wet -« «tcc cevsnvnvn es & + « SR 
ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ae 
Sodium sulphocyanide . . . . .«. 6 «+ + «© 0°73 
a a 1°13 
Sodium ferrocyanide (crystal) . . . 0°89 


The author’s experiments show that the percentage of 
prussian blue contained in the spent oxide, and, therefore, its 
marketable value, may be greatly increased by removing the 
free ammonia from the gas as thoroughly as possible before it 
enters the purifiers. In one works where new scrubbers were 
erected, the yield rose from 3 to 6°23 per cent.—the sulphocy- 
anogen falling from 5°96 to 3°22 per cent.; while with suitable 
oxide, by allowing the gas to remain in contact with the mate- 
rial for some time, it may rise as high as 10°32 per cent. 

From Tables I. and II. it will be seen that, of the total cyano- 
gen reaching the purifiers, only 65 and 85 per cent. is recovered. 
To avoid this loss, which in large works is considerable, a process 
has been devised by Dr. Knublauch, in which the gas is passed 
through a scrubber containing a mixture of soda and ferrous 
sulphate solution, the best position for which is next to the 
hydraulic main. 

In an appendix to his paper, Herr von Leybold gave some 
additional particulars on the subject—bearing specially on the 
estimation of cyanogen in gas. Mr. Leeds has furnished the 
following abstract thereof to our chemical contemporary, by 
way of supplement to his previous communication: A mixture 
of 30 cubic centimetres of ferrous sulphate solution (1:10) and 
20 cc. of caustic soda (1:3) is poured into three Woulff’s bottles, 
having a capacity of about 250 cc., and containing in each 20 cc. 
of the same soda solution. The mixture should be divided so 
that the first bottle contains 25 cc.; the second, 15 cc.; and the 
last, 10 cc. Then 100 litres of the gas are passed through the 
system, by the aid of an aspirator if necessary; the meter 
employed being protected from the tar by a filter of wool. 
After the passage of the gas, the contents of the bottles are 
washed out into a flask, and boiled for not longer than 15 
minutes, then allowed to settle and cool, filtered into a 500 cc. 
graduated flask, and made up to the mark with water. Of this 
solution, 100 cc. (if the gas is taken from before the first purifier, 
otherwise 200 cc.) are acidified with hydrochloric acid, and ferric 
chloride, in the proportion of 1:10, added in excess. The 
prussian blue is filtered off and washed till the washings are 
colourless, put into a beaker with the filter-paper, and a little 
caustic soda added. After decomposition, the ferric oxide 
is filtered off, and washed till free from ferro-cyanogen. 
The filtrate is then evaporated in a platinum basin to 








about 30 cc. and strongly acidified with sulphuric acid (1: 10), 
evaporated to dryness, and ignited. The residue is extracted 
with 100 cc. of dilute sulphuric acid, washed with 50 cc. of water, 
and poured into a 250 cc. flask. Then 1 cc. of copper sulphate 
solution (1: 10) and 10 grammes of pure zinc are added, and the 
whole allowed to stand till completely reduced. The iron is then 
determined with permanganate in the usual way. 











REGISTER OF PATENTS. 


Oil-Gas Producing Apparatus.—Lawson, J., of Bridlington Quay 
No. 16,009; Oct. 11, 1889. [6d.] 

This oil-gas producing apparatus consists of a tank fixed at a suitable 
elevation and containing the amount of oil required to be converted 
into gas. From the tank there is a pipe (preferably composed of 
hydraulic tubing) extending downwards to a suitably cued furnace, 
within which it is arranged to coil in the form of a helix or spiral—that 
is to say, the tube enters the lower portion of the furnace and coils up- 
wards spirally until it leaves the top portion whence it is conducted to 
a condenser in communication with a gasholder in the ordinary way. 
The essential part of the invention consists in the use of hydraulic tub- 
ing arranged in the form of an open coil within a conical furnace, by 
which meaas a good quality of gas is said to be produced quickly and 
with less fuel than is the case with oil-gas producing apparatus con- 
structed in the ordinary manner. 





Liquid Meters.—Claret, J.J., of Tottenham. No. 17,843; Nov. 8, 
1889. [8d.] 

This invention relates to improvements in inferential liquid meters— 
in which the measurement of the quantity of liquid passing through 
the meter is effected by the sevelations of a fan, paddle-wheel, or 
turbine set in rotary motion ty such liquid ; and more especially to that 
variety of such meters in which the entering liquid is caused to raise 
a weighted piston, plunger, or valve which, as it rises, uncovers or 
opens the inlet passages that conduct the liquid to the fan. When, 
however, small quantities of liquid are flowing through a meter of this 
kind, the measuring-fan runs faster in proportion than when consider- 
able quantities are passing; so that, although a given meter may 
register correctly (or nearly so) when the maximum quantity of liquid 
is running through it in a given time, it will register too large aquantity 
when a smaller quantity is passing ; and this error increases in propor- 
tion as the quantity actually going through decreases. The object of 
the present invention, therefore, is to provide means for correcting or 
neutralizing this tendency to register too fast when small quantities of 
liquid are passing. 


Tar Extractor.— Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Limited, of Palace 
Chambers, Westminster. No. 18,831; Nov. 23, 1889. [6d.] 

This invention relates to apparatus—for separating or extracting tar, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, carbonic acid, and other impurities from gas— 
consisting of an upright vessel, divided into compartments by hori- 
zontal plates, each plate having a series of holes, which, on their lower 
sides, are provided with nozzles or extensions adapted to dip into cups 
or trays arranged on the plate beneath them, and designed to be filled 
with water. The gas to be purified is introduced into the lower part of 
the apparatus, and passes upwards through the liquor in the cups of the 
several compartments ; finally escaping through an outlet in the upper 
part of the apparatus. Water or other liquid is introduced at the top 
of the apparatus, so that all the cups are kept constantly full; the 
surplus liquor escaping through an overflow-pipe. 




















Fig. 1 is a vertical section of the apparatus; and fig. 2, a horizontal 
section on the line X. Fig. 3 is a section (enlarged) of a portion of two 
of the horizontal plates, showing the relative arrangement of the nozzles 
and cups or trays. 

A is the vessel divided, by horizontal plates B, into compartments. 
C are the holes in the plates B; and D are the nozzles provided on the 
lower sides of the holes, except those of the lowermost plate. E are 
the cups or trays into which the nozzles dip, and which are filled with 
water or other purifying liquid. The cups are formed with chambers 
F below their bottoms, into which the upper sides of the holes open, 
and which chambers are provided with a series of holesG. H is the 
inlet for the gas; and I the inlet for the water, which is contained in a 
chamber J at the bottom of the vessel. K is an overflow-pipe ; and L, 
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the outlet for the tar, which is deposited at the bottom of the vessel. 
M isa pump, whereby the water is drawn from the chamber J, and 
forced, through a pipe Mr, to the top of the vessel. N are perforated 
distributing-pipes connected with the pipe M by the pipe O. P is the 
outlet for the purified gas. yet, 

The gas to be purified enters through H, and passes in the direction 
of the arrows through the holes C of the lowermost plate B; is then 
sent through the perforations G in the chambers F, into and through 
the liquid contained in the cups E; up through the nozzles D and 
holes C of the next plate Babove ; and so on to the top of the vessel, 
whence it passes off (purified) through the outlet P. Water is mean- 
while distributed through the pipes N over the whole vessel, whereby 
the cups E are kept continually full. 


Gas or Vapour Engines.—Barrett, M. M., and Daly, J. F., of San 
Francisco, California. No. 18,847; Nov. 23, 1889. ([8d.] 

This invention relates to gas-engines of the class in which the force 
of the gaseous mixture exploded in the engine-cylinder acts directly 
upon the piston. The improvements consist of a novel construction of 
valve-operating mechanism for moving the exhaust valve at every 
alternate stroke of the piston; of certain novel construction and com- 
bination of upright cylinder, single-acting piston, gas-inlet and exhaust- 
outlet at the upper part of the cylinder ; gas-exploding device, arranged 
and applied for operation in close relation to the gas-inlet ; and a hood 
or bonnet fixed around the gas-inlet and adapted, by its form and 
position, to direct the incoming charge of fresh gas around the explod- 
ing device. These parts, being suitably arranged and combined with 
other parts, produce, it is claimed, an upright engine of great simplicity. 
The improvements further include a novel electric exploder for firing 
the charges in the cylinders of gas or vapour engines. 


Distributing and Mixing Inflammable Gases or Vapours and Air 
in Gas or-Blow-Pipe Welding or Heating.—Lloyd, G. H., of 
Sutton Coldfield, Lloyd, S. S., of Birmingham, and Sutherland, 
W. S., of Edgbaston. No. 19,103; Nov. 28, 1889. ([8d.] 

The patentees point out that, in existing systems of blow-pipe or 
gas welding, the mixture of inflammable gas and air is conducted to 
the various blow-pipe and gas furnace appliances by means of pipes ; 
and occasionally it accidentally fires back, and the explosion so caused 
is liable to damage portions of the apparatus. The object of their in- 
vention, therefore, is toavoid danger of this kind, by providing arrange- 
ments which allow the gas and air to be mixed at the furnace or blow- 
pipe to be supplied ; so that, except near each blow-pipe or furnace, 
the system of distributing-pipes carried throughout the works contains 
no gaseous fluid or mixture capable of exploding. 


Gas Motor Engines.—Lanchester, F. W., of Bedford Row, London. 
No. 19,868 ; Dec. 10, 1889. [8d.] 

This invention has for its object to construct a gas-engine in such a 
manner that the valves, governor, and other supplementary parts 
usually actuated from the engine crank-shaft are automatically 
actuated without the intervention of any mechanical gear. It consists 
in admitting air and gas to the cylinder through suction-valves, which 
are closed during the compression of the charges and during the 
working and exhaust strokes of the engine ; of an exhaust-valve, which 
is only opened at the end of the working stroke, after an explosion, 
and is closed by a spring or weight at the end of the return or ex- 
haust stroke ; in a governor, actuated by gaseous pressure, and exer- 
cising control over the ignition gear, so that, when the speed of the 
engine exceeds a predetermined amount, no ignition takes place—the 
charge being expanded during the next stroke, to be again compressed, 
and so on—it being finally exploded on the first out-stroke in which 
the speed of the engine has again fallen to, or below, its normal 
amount ; and in lubricating the piston connecting-rod and crank-shaft 
by running them in an oil-bath. 





Gas Lighting Apparatus.—Smith, W., of Westminster. No. 20,031 ; 
Dec. 12, 1889. [6d.] 

This “ invention " relates to a ceiling light constructed as follows: 
The gas-pipe is arranged to descend vertically through the ceiling ; and 
near its lower end it carries an Argand burner, fed from the gas-pipe 
by tubular connections. The pipe (or preferably a stem forming a 
continuation of the pipe) passes concentrically through the burner ; 
and it serves to support a glass globe in which the burner is enclosed. 
On the stem at its lower end is a rest (upon which the globe is 
supported) concealed by a glass disc or cup kept in place by a nut on 
the stem, and perforated for the admission of air to the flame. Within 
the globe the burner is provided with the ordinary chimney and with 
a ground-glass outer chimney to distribute the light. A neck at the 
top of the globe is received into the bottom of a copper dome surround- 
ing the upper part of the gas-pipe and connected with a flue-pipe, to 
convey away the products of combustion from the burner and deliver 
them into a chimney or otherwise ; so as to obtain a shadowless light 
at the same time that the products of combustion are kept from enter- 
ing the room. 


Rotary Gas-Engines, partly Applicable to Rotary Engines Driven 
by Steam, Air, Water, or other Fluid.—Ford, S., of South Lam- 
beth. No. 20,115; Dec. 13, 1889. [1s. 1d.] 

This invention relates more especially to rotary engines of the kind 
in which a rotating drum revolves in a working cylinder on an axis 
eccentric to the cylinder, but concentric with the drum; the drum 
carrying with it two leaves or slides forming the working pistons of 
the engine, hinged on the axis concentric with the working cylinder, 
and passing radially through slots in the drum but always bearing at 
their outer edges against the internal surface of the working cylinder. 
The improvements refer more especially to such engines when em- 
ployed as explosive or combustion gas-engines; but they are also 
applicable in part to such rotary engines when driven by steam, air, 
water, or other fluid. 
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Lamps and Lanterns.—Crastin, C., of Finsbury Park, London. 
No. 20,396; Dec. 18, 1889. [8d.] 

This invention has mainly forits object to enable high-power inverted. 
flame lamps or burners of the Siemens type, to be used for outside 
lighting, by arranging the bottom half of the casing of the burner 
within three hollow frustums of cones (placed concentrically one 
within the other) formed of perforated sheet metal closed at the base 
and kept at a suitable distance apart, so as to form a guard for the 
incoming air. The top half of the chimney of the burner is also en- 
closed with cones similar to those enclosing the lower half, but inverted, 
and placed upon the lower cones, and serving as a guard for the con- 
sumed air. In practice, good results are said to be obtained by using 
large perforations for the outer cone of the set of cones for the incoming 
air, medium perforations for the middle cone, and fine perforations for 
the inside cone ; this order of perforations being reversed for the out- 
going air. The topof the upper guard is covered in, and provided with 
a shield to form a protection from the heat. 





Carburettors.—Cooper, J. J., of Philadelphia, U.S.A. No. 7o40; 
May 6, 1890. [8d.] 

In this carburettor there are combined (1) means for heating the oil 
in the apparatus; (2) an electric thermostat controlled by such oil- 
heating means, and arranged to maintain the oil at a predetermined 
temperature ; (3) a pipe for conveying air or gas into the carburettor; 
(4) means for heating the air or gas prior to its entrance into the car- 
burettor ; (5) a second electric thermostat controlled by such air-heat- 
ing means, and arranged to maintain the air or gas entering the 
carburettor at a predetermined temperature slightly above that at 
which the oil in the carburettor is maintained ; and (6) a battery 
common to both thermostats—the thermostats being in divided circuit 
from the battery. 


APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


17,565.—DANISCHEVSKI, J., ‘‘Improvements in regenerative gas- 
lamps.” Nov. 1. 

17,570.—Darwin, H., ‘Improvements in and in relation to gas- 
fires.” Nov. 3. 

17,589.—BarNETT, C., ‘‘ Improved means for lighting street gas- 


lamps by an electric spark.”” Nov. 3. 
17,674.—LUNGREN, C. M., ‘‘ Incandescent gas lights.” Nov. 4 
17,710.—WREN, W., ‘‘ Improvements in or additions to retorts such 
as are used in the manufacture of coal gas."" Nov. 4. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for the opinions expressed by correspondents.] 








Letting High-Power Lamps on Hire. 

Sir,—It gave me great pleasure to read in your issue of the 11th inst. 
the article ‘‘A Neglected Department-of Gas Consumption,"’ especially 
the points touching upon the advantages of letting out high-power 
lamps on hire. For some time past my Company have adopted this 
plan with remarkable success, notably in Fiensburg (North Germany). In 
this town we were steadily losing ground, as far as lighting was concerned 
(although we sell gas as cheaply as any other suppliers of gas, munici- 
pal or otherwise, in Germany), by the introduction of petroleum lamps 
into shop windows. Ido notmean smoky, evil-smelling, dismal-looking 
lamps ; but glorious fellows—effulgent with glass prisms, and constructed 
with burners giving, when well trimmed, a light of about 50 candles. 
The untiring energy of the German commercial traveller—a marvellous 
gentleman, if you did but know him—had foisted these lamps on the 
majority of our consumers ; and how to displace them was the question. 
We determined to try the experiment of letting out high-power lamps 
on hire. The result has more than exceeded our expectations; for 
within one year we have, in Flensburg alone, fixed upwards of 300 
high-power lamps, displacing nearly 200 petroleum lamps and inferior 
gas-burners. The greatest difficulty experienced was to find the right 
lamp to adopt ; and, after many trials, extending over a great period of 
time, with almost every known form of high-power lamp, we adopted 
the Schiilke (for low-pitched rooms), the Westphal, and the Siemens. 
I do not mean the Siemens to which you have been used in England, 
with its dreadful-looking chimney; but the new Siemens, with the 
inverted flame issuing from small brass tubes. 

Of course, a plan of this description on a large scale involves an ex- 
penditure of capital not inconsiderable ; but we charge 6 per cent. 
interest on the cost of the lamps, fixing them and looking after them 
free of charge—the consumers paying for broken glasses, and other 
damage other than fair wear and tear. In Copenhagen and our other 
towns, we adopt the same plan; and when once we get a Siemens lamp 
installed, I opine that it will be a long time before a petroleum lamp 
turns it out again. What electricity may do, I cannot say. Naturally 
when a shopkeeper has paid 4os. or 50s. for a petroleum lamp, he does 
not like to part with it immediately ; but we wait patiently until one 
fine evening it burns too high and smokes his goods. Then we pounce 
on him, offer to purchase his lamp, deliver him gas-fittings of equal value, 
or write off the interest on the hire of a high-power lamp until he has 
received some equivalent for the value of his cherished petroleum lamp ; 
and in the course of an evening or so we are generally in possession. 
We have a most interesting collection of petroleum lamps in our stores. 
These will be sold by degrees, in other towns where the gas-works do 
not belong to us. It would be a pity to destroy such works of art. 


Danish Gas Company, Copenhagen, F. D. Marsha 
Nov. 13, 1890. 


<> 
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The Cripps and Gadd Controversy. 

Sir,—Your readers have been, for the most part, merely treated to a 
second series of utter misrepresentations of my demonstrations on the 
above subject, for the purpose of providing some sort of a case for the 
critic. The tactics employed look vastly like the action of the cuttle- 
fish, who hides himself in his retreat under a cloud of sepia. My critic 





accuses me of a misapplication of the triangle of forces, although bis 
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own deduced forces, as per fig. 10, give in total the exact equivalent 
thereof, as already pointed out. From my point of view, it is he who 
has erroneously applied his triangle to parallel forces, as it is only by the 
supposition of parallel vertical forces acting on the sides of a holder that 
a neutral axis (asin a balanced pair of common scales) can fall on the base- 
line; but never when there are forces operating in three directions, and 
forming a triangle. He further represents me as thinking or saying 
“that the moment of a force about any point varied according to the 
position of the point of application of the said force, although the mag- 
nitude of the force and its line of direction remained unchanged.” 
This is long-winded, but utterly false. I never have, knowingly, even 
hinted at such an absurdity; and my critic ought to know better. 
I do not say he makes these mistakes of set ‘purpose ; but he cer- 
tainly went the length of falsifying the illustration of a described 
experiment—thereby utterly changing its intention, so as to enable him 
to suggest the foregoing nonsense as coming from me. After doing all 
this, he coolly says he has clearly proved the absurdity of these fal- 
lacies. I should have thought he might have been more profitably 
employed, seeing I have never held or expressed them. What I did 
try to express he evidently either cannot or will not understand. 

T shall not follow his miserable f/us and minus business over again ; 
only remarking that he now tardily admits my right to employ these 
signs for my purpose. As to Professor Smith's book, I told him it 
was one on ‘‘Elementary Trigonometry.”’ No one would expect to 
find dissertations on mechanics in it. But, all the same, /ines are used 
in mechanics as symbols of forces; and it is therefore perfectly legiti- 
mate to use the signs for one, just as we would for the other—the 
critic's absurd pedantry notwithstanding. The following quotation 
from Todhunter’s ‘‘ Mechanics"’ should make my critic’s ears tingle 
with shame on this point. In the latest issue, 1890, like the first, 1867, 
he will find this direct veto on his dictum: ‘It is found very con- 
venient to distinguish between two kinds of moment ; and thus moments 
of one kind are called positive, and moments of the other kind negative. 
It is indifferent in any investigation which kind of moment we consider 
positive and which negative; but when we have made our choice, we 
must keep to it during that investigation.” But then the learned Doctor 
of Science, and Fellow of the Royal Society, has perchance not had 
the “ proper"’ training of my critic. He admits now that I was not 
dealing with internai stress. What a pity he did not see this at the 
first (he has no excuse for his blindness, as he was told it, privately, 
early enough), and so have prevented such prodigal waste of printers’ 
ink, as well as engendering bad feeling on his part. His tendency to 
misrepresentation is so great, that he actually improperly paraphrases 
my letter published in the Journat for Sept. 2, so as to put 
upon it a meaning it never contained. Will Mr. Cripps dare to 
assert that the one set of posts have zot fourfold the resistance 
of the others? And if he is compelled to admit the fact (which, until 
demonstrated by experiment, he knows he disbelieved), why does he 
try to discredit the ‘‘ proof" by a reckless misrepresentation of the 
terms employed therein ? I wrote to be understood by ordinary persons. 
Iam well aware that no form of language I could now employ would 
satisfy my critic. As to his quoted fallacy regarding the pulling at two 





LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


COURT OF SESSION—OUTER HOUSE.—Friday, Nov. 7. 
(Before Lord TRAYNER.) 
Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas Company, Limited, v. Magistrates of 
Glasgow and John W. Bruce. 

As stated by our Edinburgh Correspondent last week, this case, 
which was fully reported in the Journat for Aug. 5 last (p. 304), when 
it was in the Bill Chamber before Lord Kincairney, was mentioned to- 
day by Lord Trayner, before whom it now stands. 

The action, it may be remembered, was brought by the Company to 
restrain the Corporation from (1) removing or disconnecting from the 
gas-pipes at present connected with them any gas-meters belonging to 
the complainers in houses entered from common closes or stairs in 
Belmont Street and Lacrosse Terrace, Hillhead; (2) from in any way 
cutting, disconnecting, or otherwise interfering with the gas-pipes lead- 
ing from the main-pipes of the complainers ; and (3) from connecting 
any of the gas-pipes or mains of the respondents with the pipes leading 
from the complainers’ pipes to the meters, and from conveying the respon- 
dents’ gas through these pipes. The Corporation had been invited by the 
proprietors of the two tenements in dispute to make the connections ; and 
for the Corporation it was pleaded that the service-pipes in the tene- 
ments belonged to the proprietor, though they had been originally 


| placed there at the Company's expense. The latter maintained that 
| this was an invasion of their rights, and a seizure of their property. 


| one between the tenants and the proprietors of the tenements. 





ends of a rope, it is rather remarkable, but this is the very error I .| 


have been imagining he himself must have fallen into. How the halving 
of a total force can be analogous to the doubling of the same, none but 
his own peculiar form of mind will be able to explain. My position is 
a very simple one—viz., that if a force be resisted at one point, the 
total resistance is at that point ; whereas, if it be resisted at two points, 
the total resistance is divided, in some way, between these two points. 
My critic is trying to prove that the resistance at each of these two 
points remains the same as when only one point resists. Either he is 
doing this or nothing—that is to say, beating the air. 

With regard to the neutral axis, the critic adroitly avoids this 
altogether. He says: ‘‘We can ‘take moments around any point.” 
Who on earth said we could not? But any point is not the neutral 
centre of a triangle of forces. It is very convenient to say that the 
neutral axis is correctly located in figs. 1, 2, 16, and 17, as they are plan 
views. This forms a transparent evasion of the subject. A half truth 
is worse than a complete falsity, in my eyes. In the “ Criticism,"’ we 
were told that the side rollers form a neutral axis, free from strain. 
Now the same critic finds these same side rollers take up nearly all the 
horizontal reaction. Surely never was a critic ina greater fog. Added 
to which the amount of strain is apparently growing, although the 
initial wind force does not increase. He also develops in his mind 
a mysterious ‘‘ wedge action,’’ which I have hitherto been unable to 
find at Northwich. Does he mean, after all, the diagonal strain, which 
he has abolished, to enable him to create his second vertical? Surely, 
he cannot be allowed to eat his cake and keep it. 

Figures, wrongly applied, can be made to prove anything ; and we 
have in this professed ‘‘ Rejoinder’ (which deals with anything and 
everything but the objections raised) a wonderful example of the fact. 
A great cloud of smoke and obscurity is raised, producing erroneous 
results, which, fortunately, a few simple physical experiments can 
scatter to the winds. These I have before me; and I shall be able I 
hope, ere long, to bring them before the fractical men who are inte- 
rested, and who will certainly be able to form an accurate judgment of 
a fact when they see it demonstrated before their eyes. Mr. Cripps 
has now done his worst against the new departure in gasholder con- 
struction. We shall see whether his action will have the destructive 
effect one is compelled to presume he desires. In the meantime, I 
shall very willingly take leave of an opponent who appears to have 
such little regard for honourable warfare as to seek to force ridiculous 
meanings into one’s language, merely to show he is knocking some- 
thing over, and who tries to prove his case by ignoring the existence 
of the diagonal forces described by me as acting on the holder in 
addition to the vertical, although his attention has been repeatedly 
called thereto; also, by repeating, ad nauseam, an error - 5 figures 
which has been frankly and fully corrected, and by reckless insinuations 
of falsehood. He once, in a private letter, spoke of “ hitting below the 
belt.” I charge him now with that reprehensible fault all the way 
through this controversy. At first 1 thought it unintentional, and arising 
out of a misunderstanding. I am trying to think so still; but it is very 
difficult. W.G 

Manchester, Nov. 13, 1890. — 


Lord TrayNeR said he was inclined to hold that the service-pipes 
were hereditable property, and that the question raised in the cases was 
The 
proprietors had appeared in the cases, and stated that the pipes were 
there ; but the tenants had not doneso. Hethought the tenants should 
be brought into the cases; and he continued them for this purpose— 
remarking that if the tenants came forward, he would allow proof as to 
whether they were willing that the Partick, Hillhead, and Maryhill Gas 
Company or the Corporation should supply them with gas. 











MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 


The Quality of the South Metropolitan Company’s Gas during the Strike. 

At the Meeting of the London County Council last Tuesday, the 
Sanitary and Special Purposes Committee reported on a reference to 
them on July 15 last ‘‘to inquire and report to the Council (1) the 
circumstances under which the Committee was not consulted in refer- 
ence to the appeal of the South Metropolitan Gas Company to the 
Chief Gas Examiner on the 43 cases of deficiency in the illuminating 
power of gas tested officially in the months of December and January 
last ; (2) why the Council was deprived of the opportunity of ex- 
pressing its opinion before the Chief Gas Examiner on the question 
of whether such deficiency was occasioned by unavoidable cause ; 
and (3) to take legal advice as to whether the Council can take 
proceedings to recover the penalties, and whether the Chief Gas 
Examiner had power to find, under the circumstances, that the defi- 
ciencies were occasioned by unavoidable accident ; also whether such 
award or finding is conclusive and binding on the Council on that 
point.’ As to the first point raised in the reference, the Committee 
reported to the Council on the 18th of March. As to the second 


| question, they pointed out that the Council had delegated to them its 


| evidence before him. 
| Counsel. 


powers with reference to the testing of gas; and the question 
whether or not the deficiency in illuminating power was or was not 
occasioned by unavoidable cause appeared to them to be a question 
which could alone be dealt with by the Chief Gas Examiner on the 
This view was supported by the opinion of 
As directed by the third clause of the reference, they had 
taken Counsel's opinion upon the point therein raised; and they gave 
it for the information of the Council. It was as follows: ‘lam of 


| opinion that the County Council cannot, with any prospect of success, 


take proceedings to recover the penalty. The Chief Gas Examiner had 
power to find, under the circumstances, that the deficiencies were occa- 
sioned by unavoidable cause or accident. It was for him to consider 


| all the circumstances of the case, and to give his decision upon them 


| 





Such award or finding is conclusive and binding upon the County 
Council upon the point. Whether such decision was right or wrong, it 
is the decision of the official to whom the point is referred by the Act 
of Parliament ; and, in my opinion, no further proceedings can be taken 
to re-open the question.” —The Committeealso drew the attention of the 
Council to the fact that the decision of the Chief Gas Examiner in this 
case was similar to one given by Dr. Letheby, the then Chief Gas 
Examiner, in the year 1872, on the occasion of the strike of the stokers 
of the then Imperial Gas Company. 


—_ —- <> — 
THE GAS QUESTION IN PARIS. 


In the JourNAL last week, we briefly intimated that a provisional 
agreement had been come to between the Chairman of the Paris Gas 
Company (M. Camus) and M. Alphand, the Director of Public 
Works in Paris, on behalf of the municipal authorities, in regard to 
the gas question. If agreed to, the document will constitute a kind of 
‘triple alliance’ between the Company, the Municipality, and the con- 
sumers, as will be seen from its chief features, which are indicated 
below. 

Taking the consumers’ interests first, the agreement specifies that 
from Jan. 1, 1891, till the termination of the concession (the period of 
which is fixed in another part of the agreement) the price per cubic 
metre of gas sold by meter in Paris is to be reduced from 3oc. to 25c. 
for lighting and heating purposes, and to 2oc. for motive power ; the 
last-named price to be applicable only to engines supplied with gas 
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through separate pipes and meters. The reduction of 5c. above 
mentioned is not to apply to the gas used in the public lamps, or to 
that for which higher or lower rates than 30c. per cubic metre are at 
present charged. At the end of each year after Jan. 1, 1891, the Com- 
pany will hand over to the consumers half the net profits resulting from 
the working in excess of a sum of 38,000,000 frs., estimated on the 
average of the four years preceding 1890; the other half being divided 
between the Company and the Municipality. Each individual con- 
sumer’s share of the moiety will be regulated proportionately to the 
total amount of his annual account, and will be deducted from the first 
monthly payment recoverable from him. With regard to the Munici- 
pality, all the provisions of the Treaty of 1870 which are not annulled 
or amended by the agreement, notably those relating to the division of 
profits between the Company and the City, are continued; but from 
Jan. 1, 1891, the sum of 11,200,000 frs. which the Company are entitled 
to deduct for the shareholders before such division takes place, is to be 
reduced to 9,000,000 frs., and to 4,500,000 frs. from Jan. 1, 1906. Con- 
sequently, from the commencement of next year, the share to which the 
City will be entitled will be increased by 1,100,000 frs., the moiety of 
the reduction of 2,200,000 frs. by which the profits divisible between 
the two bodies will be augmented. The Municipality reserve to them- 
selves the right to take over the Company’s concession on the rst of 
January of the years 1916, 1921, and 1926, on giving twelve months’ 
notice of their intention so to do, and on paying all the attendant 
expenses. The conditions of the transfer (which are fully specified) are 
framed with a view to the protection of the shareholders and creditors 
of the Company. The former are to be assured of the interim dividend 
of 12frs. 50c. per share, to which they are entitled by the statutes of the 
Company, and, in addition, to annuities equal to the average dividends 
paid to the holders of preference shares during the previous five 
years, but in no case to be less than the dividend declared in the im- 
mediately preceding year. We have now to show how the Company 
will be affected by the proposed agreement. In the first place, their 
concession, which, as it stands, will expire on Dec. 31, 1905, is to be 
extended for 25 years ; and the Company may obtain the capital neces- 
sary for the development of their undertaking or the conversion of 
their bonds, by the issue of newshares or bonds. Lastly, the Company 
are to be allowed to work any system of lighting and heating, including 
electric lighting and other adaptations ofelectricity. Asalready stated, 
the scheme here summarized will have to be approved by the share- 
holders, the Municipality, and the Government before it can come into 
operation. 


atin 
—— 





Sale of Shares.—At the Auction Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on 
Tuesday last, Mr. Alfred Richards sold by auction a considerable 
number of shares in gas and water undertakings. The prices realized 
for the various shares were: West Ham Gas Company, 100 £5 fully-paid 
original shares sold at {12 each; 70, at {11 17s. 6d. each; and 20, at 
£11 15s. each. Barnet District Gas and Water Company, £391 of “*C” 
capital stock was sold at the rate of £185 per {100 stock. In the same 
Company, 5 {10 ‘‘D”’ capital water shares, £4 paid, realized £5 ros. 
each; and 14, £5 7s. 6d. each. Woking Water and Gas Company, 119 
£10 fully-paid shares sold at {9 5s. each. Horley Gas Company, 10 £5 
shares were knocked down at £3 10s. each. 


Northern Coal Trade.—The coal trade of the north is still quiet, 
though there is more demand for gas coals. The Northumbrian steam 
coal trade is approaching its quietest period; and best steam coal now 
varies in price from 11s. 6d. to 11s. gd. per ton, free on board. But 
there is much less sold at fixed prices—more bargaining taking place, 
and cargoes being sold at prices differing with the variation of the 
= and prospects of collieries. Small steam coal is weaker, at 
rom 5s. 6d. to 6s. Gas coal is firmer; the desire being to lay in 
stock on the one hand, and on the other some important collieries have 
been idle for a day or two by reason of differences with men. The 
price of best Durham gas coal is from 11s. to 11s. 6d. free on board. 
Bunker coal is easy ; and household coal has been dull, owing to the 
mild weather for the season. Manufacturing coal is steady. Coke is 
firm at £1 per ton for best blast-furnace qualities, free on board. Gas 
coke is unchanged in price; but some large consumers now seem to 
believe that it is preferable to use part coal, which may cause more 
gas coke to be put into the general fuel market. 


The Fire at Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co.’s.— Notwithstanding the 
extensive damage done by the fire at Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co.'s 
premises at Cottage Lane, City Road, on the morning of the 8th inst., 
as reported in the JouRNAL last week, we are glad to find that it was 
less serious than was at first supposed ; only about one-sixth part of the 
premises being destroyed. The fire, it seems, broke out in the large 
tin-shop, which is a separate building measuring 129 feet by 45 feet, 
three floors of which were occupied by workmen. All the benches, 
being fitted with soldering appliances, furnished food for the flames ; and 
this department may be said to be thoroughly burnt out, and will have 
to be rebuilt. The greatest loss resulting from the fire is that of nearly 
2000 gas-meters, 500 of which belonged to The Gaslight and Coke 
Company, and were under repair. This was caused by the flames 
entering the stock-room ; and it was here that the firemen fortunately 
checked the progress of the fire. Had it proceeded farther, all the 
workshops, containing valuable steam machinery, would have become 
involved. As it is, Messrs. W. Parkinson have sti!l left intact the nine 
or ten shops in which the operations of brassfounding, cutting, 
stamping, testing, index-making, &c., are carried on; and they also 
possess another stock-room in which over 1000 meters are safe. The 
offices were untouched, although the fire went up to the very doors. 
A representative of the JouRNAL who called last Saturday found that 
the firm had so far recovered from the effects of the calamity that work 
was proceeding as usual, and that a new tin-shop was being fitted in 
theengineering department. Assoon as the insurance issettled, Messrs. 
Parkinson hope to have the detached buildings, now in ruins, up again 
within three months. It is of importance to the firm that their 
customers should know that the fire has only caused a temporary 
interruption of their usual routine; and that, as notified by the adver- 
tisement which appears in another part of the JourNaL, the business is 
going on as usual. 





FATAL EXPLOSION AT THE MIDDLESBROUGH GAS-works, 


Early last Saturday morning, a serious explosion, unhappily attendeq 
by loss of life, took place at the gas-works of the Middlesbrough 
Corporation. The accident occurred in the engine-house; and the 
resulting report was so loud that it was heard at the distance of a 
mile. When the first excitement had subsided sufficiently to allow an 
investigation, it was found that the engine and boiler houses were 
totally wrecked—though the two boilers which supplied the engine 
were in perfect order—and the large tank used as a condenser was 
shattered, and had fallen from the walls which supported it. Indeed, 
little remained of the walls themselves; and this portion of the 
premises was an entire ruin. Few of the employees were on duty at 
the time, but those who were in the yard beat a hasty retreat; and it 
was not until they came to count their numbers outside the gate 
that it was found that one man named Ogden, was missing. 
His body was subsequently found under the débris; life being 
quite extinct. While the search was proceeding, the Manager 
of the works (Mr. David Terrace) was communicated with and he 
was quickly on the spot. It is not at present known what was the 
precise cause of the catastrophe; but, according to what may be 
gathered from the somewhat confused reports appearing in the local 
newspapers, the cause of the accident was the breaking of a connection 
between the exhauster and condenser, which was disposed in a 
tank on the top of the engine-house. This condenser seems to have 
been but recently taken into use; and it is supposed that the breakage 
which allowed the gas to escape was due to some expansion and 
contraction in or about this apparatus. The escaping gas must 
have accumulated in the engine-room until it formed an ex- 
plosive mixture, which became ignited by a gas-burner. As soon 
as Mr. Terrace saw the extent of the damage, he wired to Mr. 
W. Ford, the Manager of the Stockton Corporation Gas-Works, who 
at once went over to Middlesbrough to render what assistance he 
could. It quickly became evident that the task of re-establishing the 
connection could not be completed in time to meet the great demands 
of the town before nightfall ; and the stock of gas in the holders was 
inadequate to the needs of the town. When this fact became known, a 
meeting of the Gas Committee of the Corporation was called 
to consider the situation. After hearing what details of the 
occurrence Mr. Terrace could afford, it was decided to advertise the 
fact of the scarcity of gas, and advise tradesmen and others to make 
arrangements to dispense with it.. In the meantime, Messrs. Sadler 
and Co., of the Cleveland Chemical Works, who have private gas- 
w6rks, were communicated with; and they courteously allowed a 
connection to be made between their holder and the town mains, by 
which about one-twelfth of the ordinary quantity of gas was afforded 
to the ratepayers, though this proved of little use as a means of 
meeting the contingency. Meanwhile, relays of men were endeavour- 
ing under the direction of Mr. Terrace, to temporarily repair the 
damage, though their labours were not nearly completed at nightfall ; 
and consequently the town was in darkness. It was extremely 
unfortunate that the disaster occurred on Saturday, when the town 
was full ot visitors, and the markets should have been in full swing. 
The Market Place being considerably elevated above the rest of the 
town, secured what gas there was to be had; but lower down there 
was little or no gasinthe pipes. The work of repairing the damage 
was pushed on by Mr. Terrace with the utmost vigour ; and, with the 
ready and generous aid of his colleague from Stockton, a temporary 
connection was made between the retorts and purifiers just 24 hours 
after the disaster. A staff of stokers was immediately set to work, the 
retorts were charged, and very soon the holders began to rise. At 
eight o'clock on Sunday morning there was a small supply of gas pass- 
ing through the meters ; but after time had been allowed for the cooking 
of breakfasts the supply was cut off in order, as far as possible, to 
reserve it for the necessities of the approaching night, Mr. Terrace’s 
endeavours being principally exerted in the direction of producing a 
sufficient supply for the eveningjservices at the various places of worship. 
By Sunday night he was hopeful of bringing much of the injured plant 
into use in the course of the following day. The poor fellow who was 
killed has left a widow and a large family. Aninquiry into the circum- 
stances under which he had met his death was opened on Saturday 
afternoon, before Mr. J. T. Belk, and adjourned till Thursday next. 


— 
> 





DAMAGE TO THE WIDNES GAS-WORKS BY FLOOD. 





The great storm which passed over the country last Friday week 
did considerable damage to the town of Widnes; and among other 
buildings to feel its effects were the gas-works. The storm com- 
menced about three o’clock in the morning—the wind blowing a perfect 
hurricane, and rain falling in torrents ; and it continued with unabated 
violence until four o'clock in the afternoon. It then slackened, and 
at five o’clock the rain stopped, and the wind began to subside. 
Unfortunately, the effects of the gale did not pass away so quickly. 
Its worst feature, however, was the failure of Bower’s Brook to carry 
away the vast quantity of water that had fallen, the result of which was 
that the gas-works, in company with several other large manufacturing 
establishments were flooded. The water commenced to rise in the 
gas-works at eight o’clock in the morning ; and in a very short time 
the place was covered to the depth of several feet. The stock of gas at 
five o'clock was 318,000 cubic feet ; but at one o'clock on the same day 
it had increased to 418,000 cubic feet. The total storeage capacity of 
the works is 520,000 cubic feet, which, at the present rate of consump- 
tion, will supply the town for 26 hours. Owing to the flood, only a 
limited supply could be sent out by a6-inch pipe; the large main 
usually employed being completely “ drowned.’ The supply thus 
emitted, although sufficient for day consumption, was utterly inade- 
quate during the night; but no more could be sent, owing to the water 
having overflowed into the syphons. The water continued to rise 1n 
the works until four o’clock on Saturday morning, when it was 
5 ft. 24 in. deep,or 1 ft. 85 in. deeper than was reached on the occasion 
of the flood of Nov. 6, 1886. From four o’clock the water began to 
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fall gradually until three o’clock on Sunday afternoon; Mr. Isaac 
Carr having, in the meantime, stopped the entrance to the Bower's 
Brook culvert with a large sheet of iron and some straw. Then he 
was able to clear the syphons, mains, and other plant, which had up 
to then been flooded ; and gas making was resumed at four o'clock on 
Sunday afternoon—not, however, for long. The water rose so high in 
Lugsdale that it overflowed into the manhole of the sewer, and once 
more submerged the gas-works, and put a stop to operations. The rise 
continued until two o’clock on Monday morning, when the syphons 
were again pumped clear of water, and at 11 a.m. Mr. Carr 
once more began to make gas. But it was of very poor 
quality and small in quantity, owing to the whole of the 
furnaces having been damaged, and the retorts contracted and broken 
in consequence of having been cooled down with steam. By this time 
the gas in store on Friday had been exhausted, with the exception of a 
few thousand feet; and the only gas that could be sent into the town 
on Monday night was what Mr. Carr was able to make, which, owing 
to the shattered condition of the retorts, was altogether insufficient 
for the demand. Only about 150 of the public lamps were lighted on 
Tuesday ; but on Wednesday night they were all inuse. On Tuesday, 
however, there wasa full supply for all purposes except the street 
lamps. Very great damage was done to the gas-works. On Saturday 
afternoon, a small holder, having a capacity of 40,000 cubic feet, which 
was nearly full of gas, was elevated so much by the flood that the 
guide-pulleys were lifted out of the guides, and the holder tilted over. 
In falling, it broke three of the columns and damaged two of the 
girders ; and the shell of the holder also sustained slight injury. The 
purifying-house was likewise damaged by the falling girders. With 
the injury done to stock and plant, it is estimated that the total loss 
will be about £850. It is scarcely necessary to add that Mr. Carr and 
his staff did all that was possible under the circumstances. They 
worked with untiring energy and perseverance; Mr. Carr remaining 
on the works, without rest, from the morning when the storm com- 
menced, until the following Sunday night. 
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THE SALFORD GAS FRAUDS. 





Re-election of the Mayor—Mr. Mandley’s Latest Move, 

Yesterday week, Mr. Benjamin Robinson was unanimously re-elected 
Mayor of Salford. In acknowledging the honour, he discussed the 
past and future work of the Corporation. The past year he described 
as “a year of litigation from beginning to end"’—a year that had 
heavily taxed the powers of the Town Clerk, and a year the official 
duties of which had practically absorbed all the Mayor’s time. Never- 
theless he ventured to think that, amidst all the doubts and difficulties 
that beset the notorious Hunter case, the Corporation, having regard 
to the wishes of its members and the clamour of the ratepayers for 
restitution, under the circumstances adopted the only course that was 
opentothem. The‘result of these proceedings had been successful ; 
so much so that the verdict given in each successive Court*had always 
confirmed that of its predecessor. He might add that he considered it 
his duty to compliment the Town Clerk on the skill and energy dis- 
played in bringing such a protracted case to so successful an issue. 
Before dismissing this subject, he said that, if any member of the 
Council or any outsider would furnish bond fide evidence of the mal- 
practices of any contractor against whom they could take proceedings, 
it would be his duty to see that the evidence was turned to account. 
To institute legal proceedings against anyone merely on suspicion, 
would not only stultify the Corporation in the eyes of the public, but 
possibly land them in heavy damages. 

In last week's issue, we gave the principal portions of some corre- 
spondence which had taken place between Mr. J. G. Mandley and the 
Mayor of Salford (Mr. B. Robinson) on the subject of a motion which 
the former wished to bring before the Town Council with a view to 
renewing the Chancery proceedings against certain of the old contrac- 
tors to the Gas Department, and which was ruled out of order by the 
latter. Mr. Mandley having impugned this ruling, the Mayor yester- 
day week published a letter in which he said he was prepared to 
defend and justify his action. He denied ;that the effect of the judg- 
ment in the Court of Appeal was correctly stated in the intended 
motion, or had operated in any way to justify the ‘‘ reactionary action”’ 
proposed for adoption in the motion. ‘‘ The validity of the agreement,” 
proceeded the Mayor, ‘‘ was not before the Court, and the judgment 
of such Court was not expressed thereon, notwithstanding the 
opinion which may have been incidentally expressed by one of the 
Judges. Lord Justice Lindley distinctly said that he was not ‘ prepared 
to say the arrangement was an illegal bargain under the circumstances,’ 
or ‘ultra vires of the Corporation,’ adding, ‘it is no use to apply the 
doctrine of ultra vires with which we are familiar to municipal corpora- 
tions at all, but considering the scope and object of the agreement,’ it 
appeared to his Lordship ‘that it was not illegal.’ His Lordship then 
proceeded to say that their Lordships might treat the agreement as an 
honourable understanding between Hunter and the Corporation ; and 
it had been ‘treated all through as binding, and an arrangement by 
which the Corporation are content to abide, and on which they acted.’ 
Furthermore, his Lordship averred ‘that, so far as one can discover, 
the Corporation never would have got that {10,000 at all deposited 
unless this arrangement had been entered into.’ Lord Justice Lopes 
expressed no opinion as to the ultra vires of the agreement, nor was he 
prepared to say that the conduct of the Corporation was improper 
in becoming a party to the agreement. Apart, however, from the 
question of the agreement, it is a fact that the release has been duly 
sealed by the Corporation ; and this after an application to the Court of 
Chancery to prevent such sealing, upon the express ground that the 
agreement was ultra vires, such application being dismissed with costs. 
In the face of such obvious facts, it will be clearly seen that the pro- 
posed motion was inconsistent with the facts of the case, and was 
attempted to be made the vehicle of a distorted construction of the 
judgment, which it could, by no possibility, be said to bear. Beyond 
this, such motion asked the Council to do that which could only be 
done by wholly setting aside the release, which is now utterly 
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impossible without the aid of a Court of Law, and such aid has already 
practically been refused. The effect of the judgment upon the 
abortive action taken by Mr. Haworth is also erroneously stated in 
the latter part of the intended motion ; and it is difficult to conceive 
why the Corporation should pay the cost of a defeated litigant who has 
taken legal proceedings against the Corporation. In fact, to do so 
would certainly be an illegal act." Previous to this letter appearing 
in the public prints, one had been published by Mr. F. W. Roe 
Rycroft, supporting Mr. Mandley’s motion. This letter the Mayor 
totally ignored; but in a subsequent communication, Mr. Mandley 
called attention to it, and from what he says the gist of it will be 
gathered. ‘It is quite clear,'’ observed Mr. Mandley, ‘that the 
Mayor (or his adviser) either does not understand the real question 
raised by my notice of motion, or he purposely evades it. The object 
of part (a) of my motion was to ask the Council to instruct the Town 
Clerk to pursue the remedy that the Corporation undoubtedly has 
against every contractor who has been equally guilty with Lever of cheat- 
ing them. What was said incidentally on the question as to the validity 
of the Hunter compact by Lords Justices Lindley and Lopes, and the 
observations made by the Mayor as to the Chancery proceedings in- 
stituted by Mr. G. C. Haworth, have no bearing whatever on the 
question. Mr. Rycroft has made quite clear, and I challenge the Town 
Clerk to controvert it, that the right of the Corporation to sue the con- 
tractors is quite independent of the question whether the compact is 
valid or not. Even according to the view taken in the letter signed by 
the Mayor, my motion was not wholly out of order. All that I was 
desired to do was to emasculate it, by altering it so that it 
might not touch the heaviest bribers, who seek to shelter them- 
selves under the release. But as Mr. Rycroft has pointed out, 
no single contractor was made a party to the release; and the 
existence of that document is no legal obstacle to the right of the 
Corporation to sue each contractor for the excess price paid by the 
Corporation. The proceedings in the Court of Chancery really decided 
nothing. The Vice-Chancellor was asked to grant an interim injunc- 
tion; but this he refused, mainly on the ground of delay. If Mr. 
Haworth had been so minded, he could have proceeded with the action, 
and have added a clause asking that the release might be set aside. 
But, finding that Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams (although the point 
was not before the Court for actual decision) had held the compact to 
be ultra vires, and also ‘ void as against public policy,’ Mr. Haworth— 
knowing that the rates would be lavishly employed in opposing him to 
the bitter end—allowed the action to lapse. After so strong a judicial 
condemnation of this abominable business, it was not too much to 
expect that a public body would have been anxious to retreat from such 
an ignominious position ; but in this the public were disappointed. 

My contention is, as it has ever been, that had the legal proceedings 
against those contractors who have since made terms with Hunter 
been carried on against each of them as vigorously and as relentlessly 
as they have been against Ellis Lever, a vastly larger sum would have 
come into the Corporation coffers than the miserable £10,000 for which 
the honour of the borough has been bartered, and the Corporation 
would also have been spared the indelible disgrace of being a party 
to that ‘immoral and detestable’ compact. Let the Town Clerk (not 
the Mayor) say whether Mr. Rycroft's assertion is true—namely, that 
in one case a claim of £17,000 was settled for £250;-and in another 
one of {11,000, for £200."" With regard to this statement, the Ex- 
Mayor (Mr. A. L. Dickins) has since stated that there is no need for 
the Town Clerk to waste his time in replying to it, as it is “ gross and 
inaccurate,’’ and has not the slightest foundation. 


—_—— — os ee 
THE NEW HOLDER AT THE LANCASTER GAS-WORKS. 





The storeage capacity at the Lancaster Corporation Gas-Works has 
just been considerably increased by the enlargement of one of the gas- 
holders. The work has been satisfactorily carried out by Messrs. 
Clayton, Son, and Co., Limited, of Hunslet, near Leeds, under the 
supervision of Mr. C. Armitage, the Gas Engineer of the Corporation, 
who has favoured us with the following particulars. 

The new gasholder was formerly a single-lift, 130 feet in diameter 
and 30 ft. 6 in. deep, erected by Messrs. C. and W. Walker, in 1881 ; 
its total cost, including the brick and puddle tank, being £10,132. Its 
capacity was 404,826 cubic feet. This gasholder has now been con- 
verted into a three-lift. The original shell forms the outer lift ; 
the middle shell is 128 feet in diameter and 30 ft. 9 in. deep; and 
the inner shell 126 feet in diameter and 31 feet deep. The vessel has 
now a total capacity of 1,146,933 cubic feet. Thecost of the alteration 
will be about £8200; making a total cost of £18,332. 

The whole of the side sheets are of mild steel, 12 B.W.G., except the 
rows joining the cups, the dips, the top curb of the inner lift, and the 
bottom curb of the outer lift, which are 3-16ths inch thick. The 
top curb joining the side and top plates is angle steel, 5 in. by 5 in. 
by 4in., curved to suit the rise of the crown, and riveted to plates 
with two rows of -inch rivets. There is also a stiffening curb 
3 feet from the side, formed of mild steel 5 in. by 5 in. by 4in., 
riveted to the top plates with g-inch rivets. The top plates joining the 
curb are of mild steel, }-inch thick and 3 ft. 4 in. wide, and riveted 
to the old crown sheets with g-inch rivets. The main and intermediate 
bars are secured to the stiffening curb with double ears, formed of 
4in. by 4 in. flat iron and j-inch bolts. Each lift has 32 vertical stays 
of 6 in. by 3 in. by 3 in. channel-iron, secured to the side sheets with 
-inch rivets. The cups and dips are 8 inches wide and 18 inches 
deep on the outside, and 2 feet deep on the inside; and they are 
formed of mild steel plates $ inch thick, fastened together with 
$-inch rivets, and strengthened at the outer edge with a ring formed of 
flat iron 2} inches by 4 inch. Opposite each main bar is fixed a 
pair of gusset-plates, formed of g-inch boiler-plate, extending 3 ft. 6 in. 
downwards and 3 feet on the crown, which is secured to the vertical 
stay and top plates with,T-iron 5 in. by 5 in. by 4 in., and -inch bolts, 
and the stiffening curb with a pair of ears and j-inch bolts. The 
tension-rods are 2} inches in diameter, and are secured to gusset-plates 
with 1}-inch bolts. Each lift has 32 wrought-iron carriages fixed at 
the bottom, and 16 at the top. 
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The external frame consists of 16 wrought-iron standards 92 feet 
high, including a cast-iron base 12 inches deep and 4 ft. 3 in. wide at 
the bottom, tapering to 1 ft. roin. at the top. The frames of the 
standards are formed of angle mild steel. The two outer ones are 
34 in. by 34 in. by 4in.; and the two inner ones, 6in. by 34 in. by 4 in.— 
the narrow sides being placed back to back with 4-in. space to allow 
for lattice-bars and web-plates to go between. On the back is riveted, 
with #-inch rivets, a flange-plate 12 inches wide and 4 inch thick 
throughout. There are also gusset-plates 5 feet deep, 3 feet wide, 
and 4 inch thick at the junction of the girders which joint the sec- 
tions together. These are also secured to the gusset-plates on the 
girders with angle-iron 3} in. by 33 in. by 4in., and ?-inch rivets. The 
web-plates at bottom are 4 ft. 3 in. wide, 4 feet deep, and 4 inch 
thick; the second web-plates are 3 ft. 3 in. deep and 4 inch thick ; and 
the top ones, 3 ft. 6 in. deep and 4 inch thick. The intermediate space 
between the web-plates is filled up with lattice-bars, formed of 4 in. 
by 3in. flat iron, secured at crossing with one ?-inch rivet. On the 
face of each standard there is fixed a guide, formed of channel-iron 
6 in. by 3 in. by 4 in., and secured thereto with ears formed of angle- 
iron 3 in. by 3 in by 4 in., and 6 inches long, and #-inch bolts. 

There are three rows of girders. The bottom row is 2 ft. 3 in. deep; 
the second row, 2 ft. 6 in. deep; and the top row, 2ft. gin. deep. They 
are all formed with top and bottom flanges of angle-iron 4 in. by 4 in. by 
3 in., placed back to back, and flat iron lattice-bars 34 in. by } in., with 
rosettes firmly bolted at each crossing. At either end of the girders 
there is fixed a steel flanged plate, 1 ft. 6 in. long and 3 inch thick, 
flanged tothe proper level, and bolted to the web of the standard with 
Z-inch bolts. These plates project through the girders at each side, and 
have 13-inch holes for receiving the bolts for the tie-rods, which are 
formed of 13-inch round iron. The girders are further secured to the 
standards with 4-inch mild steel gusset-plates on the top sides, extend- 
ing 4 feet on the girders, and secured to them with }-inch bolts, and 
to the web-plates with angle-iron 3} in. by 3} in. by 4 in., and }-inch 
bolts ; and to the back joint-plates with angle-iron 3 in. by 3 in. by 4 in. 
and ?-inch bolts. The back and front plates are riveted to the frame of 
angle-iron with ?-inch rivets with aboutg-inchcentres. The base-plate 
is 4 ft. 3in. by 4 ft. and g-inch thick, with holes for holding-down 
bolts, and is secured to the back and front plates and web-plates with 
4 in. by 4in. by 3 in. angle-iron frames with welded corners. 
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COAL HANDLING APPLIANCES AT THE OLDHAM GAS-WORKS. 


The serious difficulties which have arisen in various parts of the 
country in connection with the stokers and other employees in gas- 
works have necessarily directed attention to the introduction of plant 
to dispense, as far as possible, with hand labour. Not only is the use 
of mechanical stokers being pushed forward in numerous directions, 
but other appliances are being devised to perform the operations of 
discharging, distributing, and stacking the coal. Special plant for 
these purposes has just been erected by West's Gas Improvement 
Company, Limited, at the Higginshaw works of the Oldham Corpora- 
tion; and, by the courtesy of the Gas Engineer (Mr. John Chadwick), 
our Manchester Correspondent recently had an opportunity of inspect- 
ing it. He has forwarded to us the following notes thereon, which 
will doubtless be interesting to our readers. 

The retort-houses are arranged side by side, with a wide coal-store 
between them to serve two houses; and the railway siding runs along 
one end of the range of buildings. Until recently, it has been the 
practice to have a turn-table opposite the doorway of each store, with 
a railway running the whole length of the house inside. The waggons 
were brought to the turn-table by a locomotive, and were turned and 
drawn by a horse to the desired position inthe store. After this hey 
were unloaded by hand, and the coal stacked to a considerable height ; 
a narrow space being left across the store in the middle of its length 
from which the daily supply was taken. The store being 230 feet long 
by 60 feet wide, it will be seen that very considerable expense 
must have been incurred in filling and stacking coal from a 
railway running up one side only. It was with the object of reducing 
this expenditure that Mr. Chadwick conceived the idea of employing 
machinery to deal with the coal; and West’s Gas Improvement Com- 
pany, Limited, were asked to furnish a scheme for the purpose not 
only of stacking the coal in the store throughout its entire length, but 
also of conveying it to the middle of the house for the daily require- 
ments. With the approval of the Gas Committee and the Engineer, 
this scheme has been carried out ; and it now stands as absolutely the 
first example of the complete application of machinery driven by one 
engine for the purposes intended. Before the introduction of the 
machinery, from 12 to 20 men and one horse were required, according 
to the season; whereas three men now do the whole of the work, 
including the keeping up of steam in the boiler and the unloading of 
the waggons. 

The arrangement is as follows: A pit has been excavated beneath 
the rail level at the end of the retort-house ; and at the bottom there 
is placed one of West's patent coal-breakers and an engine for driving 
it. The mouth of the breaker supports the small end of a pyra- 
midical wrought-iron coal-hopper, sufficiently large to hold the 
contents of a 10-ton coal-waggon. The hopper also forms the roof of 
the pit—being carried up to the walls all round; and it serves as a 
protection for the machinery below. The railway metals are laid over 
the centre of the hopper by girders, and the trucks are free to run from 
one end of the siding to the other over the pit. The bottom end of the 
sloping elevator reaches into the pit immediately below the coal- 
breaker ; and a short line of shafting is driven by a belt from a pulley 
on the crank-shaft of the engine. ‘The coal-waggons are emptied into 
the hopper by overhead hoisting tackle in the following way. Columns 
are arranged on either side of the railway for supporting two longi- 
tudinal girders, on one end of which there is fixed a simple but powerful 
hoisting crab, provided with an arrangement for causing a carriage 
to travel to any desired position over the pit. The waggons are 
brought under the hoisting tackle by the locomotive just as 
they come off the railway. Sometimes it happens that the end 














doors of the waggons are at one end, and sometimes at the other, and 
the hoisting chain is carried by the travelling carriage, which runs on 
the overhead girders so that the waggons can be lifted at either end as 
desired. At the lower end the hoisting chain carries a cross-head, 
which has two shackles attached, one of which is hooked either to one 
buffer or wheel of the waggon, and one to the other. A man then pulls 
down one end of a lever, and the crab is set in motion, hoisting up the 
waggon until it is inclined at such an angle as will cause all the coal 
to run out into the hopper. When empty, the waggon is lowered 
by a reverse motion of the lever controlling the crab, and is 
then run down the siding and a full waggon put in its place. 
As soon as the waggon begins to empty itself into the hopper, 
the coal passes down into the breaker, when the very large 
lumps are broken into a suitable size for carbonizing ; the smaller 
lumps as well as fine coal passing through untouched. The elevator 
then picks up the coal, conveys it up through an opening in the end of 
the coal-store, and tips it through a shoot on to a broad belt running 
on rollers supported on light girders which rest on castings carried by 
the roof principals. A throw-off carriage travels on the light girders 
of the conveyor, and can be placed anywhere throughout its length, so 
as to tip the coal off at any spot between one end and the other of the 
coal-store as required. For instance, if the throw-off carriage is 
being used for stacking coal, it would be fixed near the end of the coal- 
store farthest from the railway, and the coal would be tipped there 
until it had filled the store up to the level of the tie-rod of the roof 
principal. The carriage would then be moved a few feet away from 
the end, and the space filled up; and so on till the store was full. 
During our correspondent'’s visit, the time required to unload, break, 
elevate, convey, and deposit in the centre space of the coal-store four 
different classes of coal and cannel, was taken; and the results are 
given in the following table :— 








No. or Contents Time | Equivalent 

Kind of Coal or Cannel. Waggons fs) occupied, Rate per 
unloaded. Waggons. | pied. “Hour, 

%e& © Min. + 6% 

1. Lumps of moderate size . Two 15 0 0 21 4217 0 

2. Verylargelumps .. . Two 13 II oO 35 23 4 2 

3. Cannel, very hard . . . One 714 0| 28 1610 0 

4. Mixed lumps and nuts. . One 8 10 oO 108 | 4811 1 





The time was taken from the commencement of the hoisting of the 
waggons until the whole of their contents was deposited in the coal- 
store ready for use. By the aid of the machinery it took, on an 
average, three minutes to hoist and empty a waggon containing 
about 8 tonsinto the hopper. Knowing that the great variation in the 
kind of coal and cannel supplied in the Oldham Gas-Works formed the 
chief difficulty in designing machinery to deal with them, our corres- 
pondent determined to time a sample of each kind used, and he reports 
that the machinery dealt most effectively with all of them, as shown by 
the table. It will be seen that the average quantity of coal handled 
is about 38 tons per hour ; but with Newcastle coal each set of apparatus 
would deliver 50 tons per hour intothe coal-store, or the two sets w hich 
it is intended to have in operation would deal with rooo tons per day ol 
ten hours, or double this quantity if kept working through the night. 

The whole of the machinery, which has only been in operation a few 
weeks, is already working in a most efficient and satisfactory manner ; 
and the old plan of breaking up the large lumps of coal and cannel with 
hammers has been dispensed with, much to the satisfaction of the 
stokers, who row find their material ready to hand, broken into just the 
size for their purpose. It may be added that Mr. Chadwick is intro- 
ducing further improvements to facilitate the handling of the waggons 
as they are brought over the hopper. Now they are run on to the 
siding by locomotives, and then pushed over the hopper by hand—a 
necessarily somewhat laborious process ; but Mr. Chadwick intends to 
put down a set of capstans worked by steam, which will enable the 
waggons to be handled without difficulty, and in much less time than 
at present. As previously intimated, a second set of the machinery 
described above is being fitted up, and some of the plant is already in 
position; but the completion of this portion of the work is being held 
in abeyance until the winter season is over. 

Before leaving the works, our correspondent was shown by Mr 
Chadwick several important extensions which are at present being 
carried out under his supervision. One is the erection of a new gas- 
holder with a capacity of 1,600,000 cubic feet. The holder is 200 feet 
in diameter with a double lift, rising 58 feet ; and it is being put up by 
Messrs. T. Piggott and Co., of Birmingham. The most difficult portion 
of the work has been in preparing the tank and foundations, owing to 
the treacherous character of the strata underneath; and this has been 
carried out entirely by Mr. Chadwick in a very satisfactory manner. 
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Proposed Purchase of the North Shields Water-Works by the 
Tynemouth Town Council.—At the last monthly meeting of the Tyne- 
mouth Town Council, a report was presented by the Parliamentary anc 
Water Committee, recommending the Council to offer £50,000 to the 
North Shields Water Company for their undertaking, to be exclusive 
of the interest of the Duke of Northumberland in the Company under 
the Act, and the offer to be made subject to such approvals and sanc- 
tions as may be necessary; and that in the event of no satisfactory 
arrangement being arrived at between the Company and the Cor- 
poration, the arbitration between them; as to whether the latter 
are able and willing to supply water proper and sufficient for all rea- 
sonable purposes for which it is required by the Local Authority, 
be proceeded with. The Town Clerk, having written the Secretary 
of the Company to this effect, had received a reply stating that, unless 
the Committee made some considerable advance in their proposed 
offer, the Directors would not feel themselves justified in calling 4 
meeting of shareholders on the subject. The Committee thereupon 
decided to advise the Council not to make any increased offer for the 
purchase of the undertaking, and recommended that proceedings be 
taken to test the question of annual value. There was considerable 
discussion on the matter; the recommendation of the Committee 

eing eventually confirmed, and adopted by a majority. 
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LABOUR ORGANIZATIONS IN AMERICA. 


The Knights of Labour and the Railway Strike. 

Although we are happily, for the time, free from any serious labour 
trouble in connection with the gas industry of this country, our colonial 
cousins have, as our columns have lately shown, been having quite 
their full share. Apart from its special application to the business of 
gas supply, the labour question, in its general bearings upon industrial 
operations at large, has had to be dealt with in the JourNAL; and it 
isa matter of encouragement that the line of argument adopted has 
met with approval from many who are outside our special sphere. 
This is testified by letters which reach us from time to time. One of 
the latest is from an American correspondent, who enclosed in it a 
cutting from the New York Daily Sun, giving an account of the official 
inquiry into the cause of the strike on the New York Central Railway 
last summer, with certain correspondence bearing upon that abortive 
movement. This was carefully kept out of many of the papers, pro- 
bably because it unfolded a tale which the strike party did not wish to 
have told. We give a few extracts from the cutting referred to. 

The State Board of Mediation and Arbitration opened an inquiry on 
Sept. 2 last into the cause of the great railway strike of the past 
summer, with the view of obtaining such information as would enable 
the Legislature to frame a law to prevent similar difficulties in future. 
It was on the first day of the investigation that the above-mentioned 
correspondence came to light; and it disclosed glimpses of a pro- 
gramme for a general strike (or ‘‘tie-up'’ as the paper puts it) either in 
1892 or 1893. The letters passed between Terence V. Powderly, the 
Grand Master Workman of the organization known as the Knights of 
Labour, and E. J. Lee, the Master Workman. It was by order of this 
body that the strike took place. Early last February, Powderly wrote to 
Lee with respect to the proposed strike, and advised him to gocautiously, 
to feel his way carefully, and to fortify himself with indisputable facts 
if he had to ask for anything. He counselled the avoidance of con- 
troversy as far as possible; and said that no headstrong or intemperate 
men should be placed on any Committee. ‘‘ Organize carefully,’’ he 
added, ‘‘along the whole line; and hold what you gain. Permit the 
interests of the Company to receive the same consideration as those of 
the employees. Remember that we are asking the employers to show 
the same consideration to our interests that they do to their own; and, 
in order to be consistent, we must practice what we preach.’’ To this 
letter Lee replied to the effect that none but their coolest and wisest 
members should be selected to carry out the work of their district 
organization. In the following April, Powderly wrote to Lee express- 
ing regret that some of the members of the fraternity were being 
“picked "’ oft on the New York Central Railway ; and that he had 
seen in the papers a statement that, if others were hired to take their 
places, there would be a strike. He advised Lee to do everything in 
his power to prevent this, as it would prove a failure, and be just what 
the Company wanted the men to do. The plan would be to go on 
organizing as quietly as possible, working under secret orders ; and 


whenever they could induce a young man tc quit the Company's | 4 ; n ‘bitré 
| have the discharged men brought in and questioned in his presence. 


service, to doso. As many as thought of leaving should go up ina 
body, and say they had been offered better terms elsewhere. On 
July 31 Lee was in great trouble, and wrote to Powderly for advice. 
He said the New York Central Company were “laying off" the 
Knights right and left, especially those who had been promoting the 
best interests of the fraternity. He added: ‘It looks to meas if the 
Company want to have the men strike at this time in order to break 
up the organization, as it would be a very easy matter for them to 
defeat us now, as there is nothing doing on the road. I have received 
notice to-day that my services are no longer required by the Company ; 
and a few others who were at different times before the officers of the 
Company while acting as representatives of the organization have 
been let go also. About half the members of the Order are anxious to 
strike, while the other half are more conservative.”’ The writer concluded 
by asking for some advice under the circumstances. Powderly replied 
that at no time during the year had the Company been so well prepared 
as then for a strike; and his advice to the men was to avoid one at 
all hazards. The action of the Company was, he said, only a trap for 
the men ; and it would be the height of folly for them to allow them- 
selves to be drawn into it, seeing that the Order was not in a position to 
defend them financially, and organized labour could not aid them. He 
counselled caution, so as to avoid making any noise or show of 
strength ; and he threw out the following suggestion: ‘‘ You have in 
the Order a number of young men who would just as lief take Horace 
Greeley's advice and ‘go West’ as not. Select a number of these who 
would be willing to take positions elsewhere; have them correspond 
with our brothers and sisters in the West, and secure positions there. 
Then have them go one by one to their superintendent, and ask for 
higher wages, shorter hours, better conditions, or, in fact, anything 
that may be required by the employees of the road. Their demands 
will be refused, of course; and then let them state that they are 
unwilling to work for such a corporation when they can better them- 
selves. When anumber of good men quit in that manner, it will cause 
the Company to think that it will not do to trifle with them, and 
prevent the discharge of other men. This you must do secretly.’’ Two 
days before the strike took place, he again wrote to Lee, stating that, 
although he did not say that a strike should not be entered upon, this 
was not the time to take action. ‘Brother Lee," he said, ‘‘it is 
madness for the men of the New York Central to think of striking. 
They cannot win; and you know it as well as I do. Only the enthusi- 
astic, who never count the cost, will say that a strike on a system of 
railways can succeed in these days. The New York Central manage- 
ment know that if organization can be kept up among the men until the 
World's Fair, they will not be able to refuse the men any just conces- 
sion. They desire to break your power before you have succeeded in 
Organizing other roads; and with a defeat now, they know that the 
chances for a re-organization before 1893 is an impossibility, and that 
the men will always be at their mercy. The year 1892 will be Presi- 
dential year; 1893 the World's Fair. But the patience of the working 
man will not hold out to remain organized quietly while doing his part 








to organize other parts, so that they will be as one man when these 
years come. It is but right that you should be officially notified of the 
condition of the Order, so that you will take no step in the dark. We 
cannot assist you in the coming struggle; for the workmen of this age 
will not respond to assessments to support a strike, no matter how just 
it is; and for this reason we could only look on and watch the battle 
between the men of millions and the men whose hard lot has rendered 
it impossible for them to lay up enough to maintain themselves ina 
strike.”’ 

The strike referred to in the foregoing correspondence nevertheless 
took place ; and as all efforts to bring about an amicable understanding 
between the disputants failed, it was thought best to make a public 
investigation into the causes of the contention. The inquiry was con- 
ducted by Mr. Commissioner Purcell and two other Commissioners. 
The first evidence was offered by Mr. H. Walker Webb, one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the Railway Company. He said that a number of 
employees left the service of the Company on Aug. 8 ; and their places 
were promptly filled. Before this about 78 men had been discharged, 
of whom only about 17, so far as he knew, where Knights of Labour. 
Of the 78, only seven had asked why they had been discharged. The 
dissatisfaction of the employees, Mr. Webb thought, arose out of a 
belief on their part that the men were discharged because they were 
Knights, and that it was the desire of the Company to break 
up their organization. The men had been discharged for sufficient 
cause—either for lack of employment, or because their services were 
not altogether satisfactory. Not a single man was dismissed because 
he was a Knight. If any man wished to know why he had been 
discharged, the officials of the Company were ready to inform him. 
The representative of the Knights (General Pryor) endeavoured 
to get the names of some of the men whose services were unsatis- 
factory; but the Chairman would not permit his questions to be put. 
Witness subsequently stated that Lee had been discharged for inso- 
lence to the General Manager, as he threatened to ‘‘ tie up '’ every one 
of the Vanderbilt lines if he and his associates did not get some of the 
money of the road. Witness was asked if he had ever heard the 
officials of the Company discuss at their meetings the subject of the 
Knights of Labour as an organization or as individuals—or rather 
discuss the advisability of dismissing employees because they were 
members of this body. The question was at first objected to; but 
subsequently witness stated that he had never heard the matter dis- 
cussed. Witnesses were called on the other side; the principal one 
being Lee, on whom, in conjunction with four others, the entire respon- 
sibility of the strike rested. He said he had ordered it because some 
of the men had been discharged without cause, and because the Com- 
pany had not acted up to their agreement not to discharge men without 
sufficient reason, and to promote men according to their length of 
service. He expressed the belief that the men were sent off simply 
because they were Knights of Labour; and he asserted that, in his 
capacity of Master Workman, he had done his utmost to stave off the 
strike, in order to be sure that the Company were going to persist in 
carrying on their ‘nefarious work.’’ The other important witness 
was Powderly, the Grand Master Workman; but his examination did 
not last many minutes. He related briefly his vain attempt, after the 
strike had begun, to induce Mr. Webb to consent to arbitration, or to 


“We are opposed to strikes,’ he said; ‘‘ but when the right of a man 
to join an organization is questioned, the matter will be properly met. 
A man has.as much right to belong to the Knights of Labour as to a 
church. It is not unlawful.’’ He went on to say that if they found 
the men had been discharged for misconduct, they would have left 
them to their fate; but if they found that they were discharged 
because they were Knights, they would strike. If the Company 
attacked organization, they would go any length to meet them. Several 
of the discharged men were examined. They all told about the same 
story—that they were good and faithful employees of the Company, 
and that it was pretty clear that the only thing against them was their 
connection with the Knights of Labour. On the following day 
several of the Company's officials were to be examined ; and doubtless 
they were able to enlighten the Commissioners on the truth or 
otherwise of this assertion. We are not aware what conclusion was 
come to by the Commissioners ; but, in the event, the strike was an 


entire failure. 
—--—-——— —~<® .--- — = 


Extensions at the Belfast Corporation Gas-Works.—The Gas 
Committee of the Belfast Corporation have accepted the tender of a 
local firm for the erection of a new retort-house ; the amount of the 
contract being £8440. 

The Water Supply of Allerton and Garforth.—Two reservoirs are 
about to be constructed, by the Tadcaster Rural Sanitary Authority, 
for the water supply of Allerton, Garforth, and other surrounding 
villages. The water will be obtained from the Castleford Local Board, 
who are supplied by the Wakefield Corporation. The outlay will be 


about £9000. 

The Darwen New Water Scheme.—At a special meeting of the 
Darwen Town Council last Thursday, on the motion of Mr. Alderman 
Eccles, seconded by the Mayor, it was, by a large majority, decided to 
purchase the Pickup Bank and Daisy Green reservoirs from the Black- 
burn Corporation for £60,000. The agitation for an increased water 
supply has now extended over two years. The alternative schemes to 
that now determined upon were a supply from either the Thirlmere 
works of the Manchester Corporation or the Riddlesworth reservoir of 
the Liverpool Corporation. 

The Electric Light at Woking.—The Woking Electric Supply 
Company, Limited, have commenced working ; and it is reported that 
they have received applications for more than 700 lights. Their plant 
consists of two multitubular boilers of too horse-power, working at a 
pressure of 150 lbs., and two high-speed triple expansion engines, 
driving dynamos capable of supplying 2000 8-candle power incandescent 
lamps. All the machinery is in duplicate ; and by utilizing both sets, 
4000 8-candle power incandescent lamps might be supplied. The Com- 
pany have resolved to charge 8d. per unit ; and this price they say is 
equivalent to gas at 4s. 2d. per rooo cubic feet. They anticipate a profit 
of 11 per cent. upon a capital of £12,000 
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METROPOLIS WATER SUPPLY. 


Prospective Legislation affecting the London Water Companies. 

Last Tuesday's Gazette contained the first intimation of the projects 
in contemplation for the forthcoming session in respect of the Metro- 
politan Water Companies. It consisted of a notice, in the usual form, 
ofa Bill (for which Messrs. Sherwood are the Agents) to ‘‘amend the 
Acts relating to the Supply of Water in the Metropolis and Adjacent 
Districts,"’ and, if necessary, to require the Companies to ‘‘supply 
water by meter.” 

It is proposed to alter, amend, control and regulate, and if need be 
repeal, all or some of the powers and authorities now vested in and 
exercisable by the eight Metropolitan Water Companies; to require 
the Companies, or some or one of them (subject to such terms and 
conditions, and under such restrictions and limitations, as may be pre- 
scribed by Parliament), to supply water by meter or other means of 
measurement, to any premises where the owner or consumer may demand 
to be so supplied, ped to charge for the water at such rate and according 
to such scale as may be determined; and to make provision with 
reference to the supply of meters and other appliances, whether by 
the Companies, by the owner or occupier of the premises, or by the 
consumer of the water, as may be prescribed, as well as defraying the 
cost of such meters and appliances, and the charges to be made or the 
rents to be paid forthem. It is further proposed to vary or extinguish 
all rights, powers, and privileges which would or might interfere with 
the above-mentioned objects, and to confer others; also to alter and 
amend, and where necessary to repeal, the powers and provisions 
contained in the several local and personal Acts of the Companies, the 
Water-Works Clauses Acts, 1847 and 1863, the Metropolis Water Act, 
1852, and the Metropolis Water Act, 1871, or certain parts of these Acts, 
and especially of the one last-named, with respect to the constant 
supply of water. 


Last Saturday, notice appeared in the papers of an intended appli- 
cation to Parliament “for an Act, or for leave to introduce a Bill and 
to pass an Act,” for the following purposes : 

1. To confer on the London County Council, or on a public body to 
be called the ‘‘ London Water Trust,” to be created and constituted for 
that purpose, such powers, compulsory or otherwise, as may 
necessary or expedient for securing to the consumers of water in the 
Metropolis and adjacent districts, at reasonable rates, a greater 
efficiency in the supply of pure and wholesome water for domestic and 
other purposes. 

2. To authorize and empower the London County Council or the 
London Water Trust to adjust and regulate the share and loan capital 
of the Metropolitan Water Companies, and of the Rickmansworth and 
Uxbridge Valley Water Company, and of the Leatherhead and District 
Water-Works Company, and to alter or reduce the water rents, rates, 
and charges now authorized to be taken by these Companies, to limit 
their dividends and interest and the application of their profits, to 
limit the increase of dividends out of profits, to prohibit pay- 
ment of back dividends, and to require that their accounts shall 
be open for public inspection at all reasonabletimes ; to require the sale 
by auction of any unissued capital, and to control the disposal of 
shares ; to qual weber supply by meter on the request of the owner 
or consumer, to regulate the scale of payment for and supply of such 
meters, and to enable owners and consumers in certain cases and sub- 
ject to certain conditions to supply their own meters; to explain and 
define and if deemed expedient to alter the present basis and mode of 
assessment of rates, rents, and charges (present and future), and to 
alter, reduce, and grant exceptions; to authorize the appointment by 
the Local Government Board of certain officers required for the pur- 
poses of the Act; to provide payment for such officers and to confer 
powers upon them of enforcing the provisions of the intended Act ; and 
to provide for the settlement of disputes. 

3. To authorize and empower the London County Council or the 
London Water Trust to make and carry into effect, if they shall think 
fit, agreements for the purchase of the undertakings of the Companies 
named in clause 9, or any of them, or any part of such undertakings, 
or failing such agreement to purchase and acquire the same compul- 
sorily on terms to be settled by arbitration, in manner provided by the 
Public Health Act, 1875, or to create a Board of Arbitration for the 
purpose of determining the amount of purchase-money and compen- 
sation, whether in money, stock, or annuities, to be paid, created, or 
transferred by the London County Council or the London Water 
Trust for the purchase of the undertakings of the several Water Com- 
panies hereafter mentioned, and to confer all necessary powers for 
that purpose as provided by the intended Act. Such Arbitrators are 
to have power to summon and examine witnesses on oath and deter- 
mine all questions between the parties, and other matters as provided 
by the intended Act; and to authorize, and, if necessary, require and 
compel such Companies respectively to sell and transfer their under- 
takings, or any parts thereof, to the London County Council or the 
London Water Trust. 

4. To transfer to and vest in the London County Council, or the 
London Water Trust all powers of regulation and control, and all 
other powers of every description, in respect of the water supply now 
vested in any Company, Public Board, or Authority, within the 
Metropolitan water area hereafter defined, and to confer upon the 
London County Council or the London Water Trust all such additional 
powers (including a power to agree with local authorities and other 
bodies or persons outside the area for the sale and purchase of water) 
as may be necessary in order to ensure a proper and constant supply 
of water for all purposes, and the effectual distribution of the same 
within the area. 

5. To authorize and empower the London County Council, or the 
London Water Trust to utilize, as far as may be deemed expedient, 
existing sources of supply, and also to ascertain whether recourse may 
not with advantage be had to other sources of supply, and to make all 
necessary inquiries with this object, and, if deemed expedient, to 
acquire and utilize such other and additional sources of supply ; to 
promote and prosecute in Parliament all such measures as they may 
think fit for carrying out these objects ; and to inspect and investigate 








the causes of pollutions of rivers in the watershed of the Thames and 
the River Lea, and the rivers of the adjacent districts, and cause such 
pollutions to be removed. ; 

6. To confer upon the London County Council or the London 
Water Trust the same power of breaking up streets and laying pipes as 
provided by sections 28 to 34 inclusive of the Water-Works Clauses 
Act, 1847, within the parishes of Ruislip, Northolt, and Greenford, in the 
county of Middlesex, as within the Metropolitan water area. 

7. To make provision for raising or borrowing such moneys, and 
issuing such debentures and stock, permanent or redeemable, and creat- 
ing such annuities, perpetual or otherwise, as may be required for 
carrying into effect the purposes of the intended Act, or any of them, 
on the security of rates to be made and levied within the Metropolitan 
water area and the adjacent districts, or otherwise as may be deemed 
expedient or as may be provided by the intended Act, and to provide 
for repayment of loans within the periods authorized by the Act. 

8. In the event of the acquisition of the undertakings, to make pro- 
visions for all or some of the following objects: (a) for the application 
and distribution of the purchase moneys, and the payment of the debts 
and liabilities attaching to the undertakings; (b) for the sale or ex- 
change, or for the conveyance of any lands not required for the pur- 

oses of the undertaking under the provisions of the intended Act; (c) 
i the dissolution of the Companies whose entire undertakings shall 
be purchased, and for the winding up of their affairs; (@) as to the 
employment of, and duties to be performed by the existing officers and 
servants of the Companies, and for compensating such Directors as 
may be deprived of any fees, salary, or emolument, and in the event 
of differences arising thereon to refer the same to the Board of Trade, 
with power for that Board to determine the same ; (¢) for the collection 
by the Vestries or District Boards of Works within the Metropolis, 
and by the Local Authorities outside the Metropolis but within the 
Metropolitan water area as hereafter defined, of the water-rates here- 
after to be made by the London County Council or the London Water 
Trust by virtue of the intended Act, with powers for the enforcing the 
payment of such rates; (f) for settling disputes by arbitration in re- 
lation to any of the matters above mentioned. ; 

9. The Companies referred to in this notice as the Metropolitan 
Water Companies are the following, or some one or more of them 
(that is to say): The Governor and Company of the New River 
brought from Chadwell and Amwell to London, commonly called the 
New River Company ; the Company of Proprietors of the East London 
Water-Works; the Southwark and Vauxhall Water Company ; the 
Company of Proprietors of the West Middlesex Water-Works ; the 
Company of Proprietors of the Lambeth Water-Works ; the Governor 
and Company of the Chelsea Water-Works ; the Grand Junction Water- 
Works Company ; the Company of Proprietors of the Kent Water- 
Works ; and the Rickmansworth and Uxbridge Valley Water Company 
and the Leatherhead and District Water-Works Company, supplying 
the districts hereinbefore called the adjacent districts ; and the whole of 
the districts supplied by these Companies is herein referred to as the 
Metropolitan water area. ; : 

10. To confer upon the London County Council or the London Water 
Trust all sach further powers as may be necessary or expedient for, 
and with reference to, the purchase and carrying on any of the before- 
mentioned undertakings. 

11. With exceptions and alterations, to extend to the London County 
Council or the London Water Trust, the provisions, so far as may be 
necessary, of the Lands Clauses Act, and the Water-Works Clauses 
Acts, 1847 and 1863, and to confer upon the County Council or the 
London Water Trust all such powers as may be necessary with a view 
of ensuring a proper supply of water, and the effectual distribution of 
the same, within the Metropolitan water area. 

In the next paragraph of the notice the several local and personal 
Acts which will be altered, amended, or enlarged by the intended Act 
are specified ; and in the succeeding one provision is made for con- 
ferring upon the London County Council or the London Water Trust 
all the necessary powers for carrying the Act into effect. The notice 
(which bears the names of Messrs. Jordan and Son as Agents) closes 
with the intimation that in the event of the Bill being introduced on 
petition, copies will be deposited in the usual way. 

— << e>—____—-—_— = 


The Condition of the River Thames.—Mr. A. R. Binnie, M. Inst.C.E., 
the Chief Engineer of the London County Council, and Mr. W. J. 
Dibbin, F.1.C., F.C.S., the Chemist, having inspected the River Thames, 
have issued a report which has just been printed and circulated to the 
members of the Council. These gentlemen, who have signed the report, 
say : ‘ The general result of our observations may bestated as follows: 
That above bridge the quality of the water is good. Onourjourney down- 
wards, on a falling tide, below bridge and as far as Limehouse, the 
water was as good as we have often seen it in the Thames above 
Teddington. Downwards from Greenwich it became discoloured in 

laces in rounding bends of the river, although the main stream was 
airly clean. In the neighbourhood of the Woolwich Ferry, it was also 
discoloured ; and considerably so off the Barking and Crossness out- 
falls. Returning on 4 rising tide, we were able to trace the discoloration 
almost as far as the Tower, but in no case, either on the rising or the 
falling tide, was any smell, except slight effluvia near Woolwich, at all 
perceptible. The banks and foreshore of the river were, comparatively 
speaking, remarkably clean and free from muddy deposit ; and this re- 
mark applies particularly to the foreshore near the Barking outfall, 
where in former years, it may be remembered, considerable deposits of 
black mud existed. We are not inclined to attribute the discoloration 
which we did observe to any sewage matter which was recently poured 
into the Thames, but rather to the accumulation inits bed of deposits 
of former years from various sources, as well as those due to the 
main drainage works. Among the former, we would point out the dis- 
charge from the River Lea and the various docks on the Thames, some 
of which we observed in the act of pouring into the stream large 
quantities of perfectly black deposit. On the whole we consider the 
river to be improved by the works carried out during the current year 
—which was to be expected in view of the fact that some 366,300 tons 
of sludge have been sent to sea since the 1st of a: and we feel 
certain that, when the Crossness works are brought into action, a still 
further improvement will be the result.’ 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From our Edinburgh Correspondent, 
EDINBURGH, Saturday. 


The Dundee Gas Commission—a strangely heterogeneous body, 
composed of members of the Town Council, the Guildry, the Chamber 
of Commerce, the Nine Trades, and the Three Trades—has been re- 
constituted for another year. There are several new names on the Board. 
At the appointment of representatives of the Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. Robertson stated that on his motion a year ago, a return was 
obtained of the valuation of their property, which was found to be 

300,000, but that their obligations exceeded that sum by £100,000. 
The annual contribution to the sinking fund was £7500, and to the 
contingent fund, £500; but the latter had been all applied to repairs, 
and instead of having a contingent fund of £15,000, they were £459 in 
debt on that account. They had raised the price of gas from 3s. 6d. 
to 3s. 8d. per 1000 cubic feet ; and he did not think they should reduce 
the price until the Commission was in a very strong financial position. 
The consumption of gas for the past six months, he went on to say, 
exceeded that of the same period last year by 15 million cubic feet ; 
and it seemed likely that the revenue would be increased by about 
£5000, but then the increase, he was afraid, would be mostly absorbed 
in the extra price they were paying for coal. Mr. Kennedy referred to 
the attempt which was made a year ago to obtain powers to alter the 
constitution of the Gas Commission, in the Bill of which notice was 
given, but which was dropped. He said he regretted the effort. In 
his view, the ratepayers’ interest in the Gas Commission was very 
remote. The Commission levied no rates; and as many of the rate- 
payers did not burn gas, they did not contribute at all to the Com- 
mission. Therefore their only claim to be represented was the very 
remote contingency of a rate being levied. No members of the com- 
munity, on the other hand, were more interested in getting good and 
cheap gas, than were the members of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
contributed so largely to the revenue; and he consequently looked 
upon the movement to alter the constitution of the Commission as 
quite uncalled for. After all this small talk, the members procezded 
to elect, or rather to re-elect, their representatives, for only one new 
man was sent in by them. 

A proposal was made at the meeting of the Portobello Town Council 
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last Monday that they should apply to the Edinburgh and Leith Gas | 
Commission for a supply of gas for the public lamps. There isa | 


local Gas Company, but the town is within the area of the gas supply | 
| Scotch warrants have fluctuated in price between 50s. ro4d. per ton 


of the Gas Commission, as it was of the Edinburgh Gas Company, 
though neither they nor the Commissioners ever sought to apply their 
powers. The councillor who introduced the subject explained that he 
did so on account of the high charge which the local Company makes 
for gas for public lighting, which was ‘‘a good deal more than in any 
other town similarly circumstanced,’’ and of their proposal to increase 
their charge. At present, it appears, the municipal authorities and the 
Company are negotiating on the subject of the charge for gas; and 
the Council resolved to take no action till it should be seen what the 
outcome of these negotiations may be. 

For the benefit of electric lighting companies who may want a 
nibble at public funds, I may mention that a meeting of the Lighting 
Committee of Falkirk was held last night, at which the charge by 
the Gas Company for public lighting was under consideration ; and it 
was resolved, on account of the high charge and the generally ineffi- 
cient character of the lighting, of which there is constant complaint, 
to invite tenders from the leading electric lighting companies for the 
supply of electric light to the ‘principal thoroughfares in the burgh. 
I wonder if the Commission have ever heard of such a place as Barnet, 
or of the dance which the local authority there have been led by 
electric lighting. : 

The Linlithgow County Council is the first in Scotland to go in for 
a general water supply scheme. The ‘county is dotted over, in its 


northern portion, with villages and townlets, in most of which the | 
| be found for this is in the re-sales which are said to have been made 


water supply is defective. It is proposed to construct water-works, 
or to enlarge existing works, at an estimated cost of £60,000, which 
would involve an annual charge of £3252. It is estimated, however, 
that £2700 would be received for trade supply, leaving only £562 to be 
raised by rate. The population to be supplied is set down as number- 
ing 21,000. 


From our Glasgow Correspondent, 
Guascow, Saturday. 


The large new gasholder whose construction was authorized many 
months ago by the Paisley Corporation Gas Trust, is now practically 
finished. On Thursday, the 2oth inst., it will be inspected internally 
by the Provost, Magistrates, and Town Council, including the members 
of the Gas Corporation ; and in order to afford the adult members of 
the public who may desire to examine it an opportunity of doing so, it 
will be open for that purpose on the following two days. As a two- 
lift holder, it is decidedly the largest in Scotland; its capacity being 
about 1,400,000 cubic feet. The large two-lift holders belonging to the 
Glasgow Gas Corporation, of which there were seven, have each a 
capacity of only 1,250,000 cubic feet. Two of them, however, have 
each been enlarged by the addition of a third lift ; so that they, at all 
events, are much more capacious than the Paisley holder, which was 
spoken of a year ago by provincial newspaper reporters as the largest 
in Scotland, if not even in the kingdom! 

Provost Babtie, the popular Chief Magistrate of Dumbarton, has 
lately been giving his constituents some information as to the gas supply 
undertaking of the town, which is a Corporation concern. He had 
been, he said, Convener of the Gas Committee over the long period of 
twelve years, and consequently he felt more specially interested in the 
manufacture of gas. Last year there was a profit of £1489, which he 
thought was an extremely satisfactory state of affairs; and if it had 
continued, the Gas Corporation would have been justified in making a 
further reduction in the price of gas. The increase in the price of coal, 
however, had prevented them doing that. Proceeding, he remarked 
that the gas-works were acquired from the old Gas Company in 1874 ; 
and at that time the manufacture of gas was about 14 million cubic 
feet per annum. Three years after that, when he (the Provost) was 
made Convener, the amount manufactured had risen from 14 million 
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to 17 million feet per annum ; but last year it reached 41 million feet. 
Nothing could more clearly show the progress which the town had 
made these last sixteen years than the great increase in the quantity of 
gas consumed. In 1874 the price of gas was 6s. per 1000 feet ; in 1877 
it was 5s. ; andat the present time it was 3s. 3d. per 1000 feet. While the 
amount of gas manufactured had been trebled, the price of the commodity 
had been all but one-half reduced ; and he was sure it would have been 
quite had it not been for the rise in the price of coals. Altogether, 
since the year 1877 the profits of the gas supply undertaking had been 
£13,800; and during that time the Clyde Pier had got £3803 of the 
money. The total revenue on the gas during that period was £80,400; 
and a very remarkable thing was that in all that £80,400 the bad debts 
only amounted to {28 11s. 2d. This wasa most satisfactory state of 
matters; and was very much due to the energy and ability of 
Mr. M‘Gilchrist, the Manager of the gas-works. In reply to a question 
from an elector, the Provost stated that by law they were not allowed 
to make any depreciation. While the cost of the works stood in the 
books just now at £35,625, there had been paid out of the profits 
£10,426 for extensions and improvements, so that their total indebted- 
ness was £25,189, against the value of £35,625. 

The important industrial village of Kilbarchan, in Renfrewshire, 
had a very unusual experience on Thursday night. Owing to the 
heavy rains during a few preceding days, there was quite a flood in 
the gas-works, with the result that the town was thrown into total 
darkness. The incident caused a very great amount of inconvenience, 
as the looms in the weavers’ shops had to be stopped altogether 
There was a run on candles; and the people generally acknowledged 
their great indebtedness to gaslight. 

For the Glasgow East-End Industrial and Fine Art Exhibition, 
which is to be opened towards the end of next month, and to be 
cortinued over a period of three months, there have been two 


| lighting contracts entered into this week. One of them is for the 
| grounds, courts, front buildings, &c., which has been secured by 


Messrs. William Ramsay, and Co., of Glasgow. There are to be sixty 
outside lamps, of the latest Siemens regenerative type; those at the 
entrance gates being, it is said, of 680-candle power each. The other 
contract has been taken by Messrs. Alexander Brown and Co., also of 
Glasgow, who have engaged to set up an installation of upwards of 
100 of their ‘‘ Lucient'’ and “‘ Eclipse"’ regenerative lamps. It was 
thought at one time that the electric light would be largely called into 
requisition ; but that notion has been departed from. 

The Glasgow pig iron market has been rather quiet this week. 


cash on Monday, and 51s. 8d. on the following day; while the closing 
price yesterday afternoon was 51s. 14d. per ton cash buyers. The 
prices of Cleveland and hematite iron have also fluctuated from 6d. to 
7d. per ton. The market has been kept flat during the week, in sym- 
pathy with the Stock Exchange, by rumours of further financial 
difficulties; and in this respect the position does not yet seem to be 
settled. Apart from this, however, the tone of the market is fairly 
steady. 

Owing to the dearth of vessels at the Clyde and Ayrshire ports, 
there is now quite a congestion of coal-laden waggons on a number of 
the branches of the local railways; and stocks of coal are also in- 
creasing at a number of the pitheads. Under these circumstances 
there is not much prospect of the miners’ wages being advanced ; 
indeed, the prospect is rather in the other direction, as the prices of 
coal are far from being firm. 


— ~~. —__-_-—— 


CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 
LiverrooL, Nov. 15. 
Sulphate of Ammonia.—The market has a rather sick appearance, 
the cause of which is not very clearly defined. The weakness seems 
to emanate principally from the London market, where business is 
constantly reported below makers’ prices. The only reason that can 


by dealers. There have been some fairly large orders for German 


| and Belgian account, on the basis of about /11 5s.; and it does not 


seem reasonable why prices at Hull should to-day only be at £11, with 
a further decline prognosticated. True, nitrate quotations are again 
lower; but suspicions are being aroused that there is more than what 
appears on the surface in this depression, and that a virulent change 
may take place some day. The difference between the values of the 
two commodities to-day—viz., £3 per ton—is not excessive. 

Lonvon, Nov. 15. 

Tar Products.—There is a decided ‘‘ squeeze "’ on for benzole, due 
to makers largely over-selling themselves in the first instance, but 
more particularly, to an increased demand for aniline. There are 
buyers now for next year at something near to-day’s prices. Pitch 
continues firm; and there is a good deal of inquiry for oils for 
illuminating purposes. Anthracene is dull, and prices quoted below 
are nominal, as no business is doing. Selling has taken place during 
the week at the following prices: Tar, 28s. to 30s. 6d. itch, 31s. to 
35s., according to position. Benzole, 90 per cent., 4s. 7§d.; 50 per 
cent., 3s. 5d. Toluol, 2s. Solvent naphtha, 1s. 9d. Crude naphtha, 
1s. 8d. Creosote, 2}d. Heavy oils, 3d. Crude carbolic, 60's, 1s. 6d. 
Cresol, 9d. Anthracene, 30 per cent., ‘‘ A’ quality (nominal), 1s. 4d. ; 
“B” quality, Is. 

Sulphate of Ammonia.—This market has gone from bad to worse, 
largely due no doubt to the extremely low price of nitrate of soda. 
Important business has been done during the week at prices ranging 
between f10 17s. 6d. and f11 2s. 6d., according to position and 
conditions. Ammoniacal liquor is weaker, and is worth 6s. to 7s. 
according to position and strength. 

ee — 

The Lancashire Coal Trade.—There has been a quiet demand for 
most descriptions of coal ; and prices ruling last week have largely been 
maintained. There has been a little more activity for shipment orders ; 
but quotations are unaltered. Generally speaking, business is quiet at 
last week's rates. There is plenty of slack on the market, but there are 
not many good qualities of gas coal on offer—firms having good seams 
being well employed under contracts. 
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Monte Video Gas Company, Limited.—The Directors of this Com- 
pany have declared an interim dividend of 12s. per share, free of 
income-tax, in respect of the half year ended June 30 last, being at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per annum. 

The Secretaryship of the Fylde Water Company.—At a meeting of 
the Directors of the Fylde Water Company last week, Mr. C. Arthur, a 
clerk in their employ, was appointed as successor to the late Mr. J. 
Bradley, who for so many years filled the office of Secretary. 


Remengnte and the Electric Light.—Evidently water gas has been 
completely abandoned by the Harrogate Town Council ; for, at their 
meeting last Wednesday, they decided to make application for powers 
to light the whole of the town by electricity. The Mayor (Mr. Samson 
Fox), who had spoken strongly against the scheme, said although he 
had opposed the proposal, he should now do all in his pow2r to further 
the decision of the Council. 

The Danger of Gas-Taps without Stops.—Early in the morning of 
last Saturday week, John Thomas Forrest (aged 16), of 103, Curzon 
Street, Burnley, was found dead in bed. There was a strong smell of gas 
in the room; anda doctor who was called in reported that death was 
due to suffocation. The gas-tap was one of theold type, without a stop, 
enabling the tap to twist completely round. It is supposed that, in 
turning out the light on going to bed, deceased turned the tap round, 
allowing the gas to escape throughout the night. 

Skipton Water Supply.—The poll of the ratepayers of Skipton on 
the scheme propounded by the Local Board, with the assistance of 
Mr. G. H. Hill, for augmenting the water supply of the town (see aute, 
p. 861), has resulted in its rejection by 142 votes. The Ratepayers’ 
Association, who have strongly opposed the project, propose an 
alternative scheme, for taking water from Eastby Beck, the estimated 
outlay for which is £5000, as against the £40,000 which it was com- 
puted the Board’s Skibeden works would have cost. 


The Cardiff Gas Company and their Employees.—The stokers and 
lamplighters in the employ of the Cardiff Gas Company recently sent 
in a request for an increase of wages. The former claimed that, in 
comparison with the wages paid for similar work in other towns, they 
were entitled to 6d. a day extra; and they also asked for a week's holi- 
day in the year. The lamplighters made a request for an addition of 
Is. 6d. to their wages. After conference with their Manager, the 
Directors practically conceded the terms asked for. The stokers are 
to receive an additional 6d. per day ; but they have withdrawn their 
demand for a week's holiday. The lamplighters are to have their wages 
raised to 19s. per week. 

The Water Supply of Darlington, Middlesbrough, and Stockton.— 
It is reported that, owing to the grave allegations which have been made 
against the purity of the water supply of Darlington, Middlesbrough, 
and Stockton, and the imputation that its contamination has resulted 
in the prevailing epidemic of typhoid in the district, the Darlington 
Corporation have approached the Stockton and Middlesbrough Water 
LBoard with a view to some joint action being taken for the removal of 
the Barnard Castle sewage from the Tees, whence the supply is drawn. 
The Water Board, it is stated, have intimated that they will consider 
any scheme which Darlington may submit. 


The Water Supply of Yienna.—According to the official report on 
the water supply of Vienna for 1889, the length of pipes at the close of 
the year was 297,378 metres (185 miles), of which 33,694 metres were 
outside the city boundary. Of the 12,531 houses in the ten districts of 
Vienna, 12,104 had been connected with the mains. For watering the 
streets and public gardens, 993 underground hydrants are provided ; 
while for fire-extinguishing purposes there are 828 hydrants. For 
registering the supply to houses, 11,931 water-meters of various con- 
struction have been fitted. The average daily water supply amounted 
to 53,680 cubic metres (43,702 in winter, and 63,657 in summer), or 
11,809,600 gallons. The water-rates yielded about £175,000. 

Messrs. Unsworth and Richmond, Limited.—The formation of 
a Company, under the above title, at Warrington, was noticed In 
the JouRNAL a few weeks ago. We learn that the undertaking is now 
in full operation; all departments being very busy. The Compa s- 
have issued an effective price list, showing a varied assortment of gad 
fires and heating-stoves, cooking-ranges, boiling burners, grillers, an 
water-heaters, of which ample particulars are furnished. In addition 
to their gas-stove business, the firm have a special department for street 
and shop lamps; having been appointed sole agents for the United 
Kingdom for the high-power lamps of Messrs. F. Webb and Son, 
of Leicester. They have just secured a good order for these lamps for 
the lighting of Accrington. 

Stealing Gas at Burnley.—At the Burnley Police Court, last 
Wednesday, a young man named Patrick Morgan, was charged on 
remand, at the instance of the Corporation, with stealing 500 cubic feet 
of gas. One of the gas inspectors stated that he visited the house of 
the defendant; and on opening the cupboard where the meter should 
have been, he found that the service-pipe and the pipe leading to the 
gas-pendant had been connected. There was no meter. The defendant 
had been in the house since Sept. 22. There was no one on the 
premises when he made the examination ; he having found the door 
open. He left everything as he had discovered it; and in the evening 
called again, when he found the gas lighted. A fine of 2os. and costs, 
or 14 days’ imprisonment, was imposed. 

The Supply of Natural Gas in Pennsylvania.—Reports relating 
to certain natural gas companies in Pennsylvania during the past year 
have been filed with the Auditor-General of that State. We find 
therefrom that, out of 28 companies making returns, only 14 declared 
dividends ; in some cases because no business was done. The People’s 
Company of Pittsburgh paid 8 per cent. on a capital of $300,000; the 
Westmoreland and Cambria Company, 10 per cent. on $2,000,000; the 
Meadville Company, 6 per cent. on $100,000; the Fayette City Com- 
pany, 8 per cent.on $10,000; the Kittanning Company, 3 per cent. on 
$135,000; the Meadville Fuel Gas Company, 6 per cent. on $100,000 ; 
the Youghiogheny Company, 6 per cent. on $180,000; the West Vir- 
ginia Company, 44 per cent. on $1,000,000; the Brownsville Com- 
pany, 2 per cent. on $65,000; the North-Western Company of Oil 
City, 6 per cent. on $265,000; the Keystone Company, 6 per cent. on 
$10,000; and the Lock Company (No. 4), 6 per cent. on $5000. 
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The Electric Light at Madrid.—Both the English and German 
Companies are, says the Madrid correspondent of Industries, now 
actively engaged in laying down wires for the supply of electric light 
in houses and business establishments. The German Company have 
received orders for 11,000 lamps ; and the English Company for perhaps 
as many as 6000 lamps. The former can supply 22,000 lamps without 
using accumulators, and 40,000 if they use them, as they intend doing. 
The English Company have plenty of ground available on which they 
may enlarge their station for their alternating current supply. The 
German Company, with their continuous current, have their cables only 
in the centre of the town; and contemplate erecting two other stations 
outside the town. Both Companies maintain the high price of 14d. to 
15d. per unit. — 

Shocking Affair at the Golborne Gas-Works.—A shocking fatality 
occurred at the Golborne Gas-Works, near Newton-le-Willows, last 
Thursday. It appears that, about two o'clock in the afternoon, Mr. 
J. Hinks, the Manager, was engaged with a man named Thomas 
Widdows, working in the ammonia cistern, which is about 8 feet 
square, and stands on some beams in a three-storey building in the 
yard, the tank being reached by means of a ladder. An old man, 


| named John Whalley, heard some one calling out from above ; and on 


getting up the ladder, he saw Widdows fall backwards between the 
beams into the room below. Whalley made his way to the ammonia 
tank, and discovered Mr. Hinks lying at the bottom. He at once 
raised an alarm, and a Mr. Glover came to his assistance. Mr. Glover 
immediately jumped into the tank to rescue Mr. Hinks, and succeeded 
in raising him in his arms, when he was overpowered by the gas, and 
fell back into the tank. The roof of the building was taken off, and by 
this means the poisonous atmosphere was cleared; when it was found 
that both Mr. Hinks and Mr. Glover had expired. 


The Cardiff Gas-Works Purchase Scheme and Electric Lighting. 
—A short time ago, as our readers may remember, the Carditf Cor- 
poration had before them a proposal to acquire the undertaking of the 
Cardiff Gas Company. The proposal fell to the ground; the chief 
reason for the opposition to it being that probably gas would soon be 
superseded by electricity as the general illuminant. Commenting, in 
a recent issue, on the proceedings at the third general meeting of the 
Metropolitan Electric Supply Company, to which reference was made 
in the JOURNAL last week, the Western Mail called:attention to the fact 
that, although the Company are working in a district where all the 
influences which make for complete success are in operation, there is 
still only the ‘ promise ’’ of a dividend to the shareholders, notwith- 
standing that something like 40,000 lights are supplied. The Chair- 
man (Sir |. Pender) stated that the Company obtained ‘‘a small profit 
on 30,000 lights ; so that the outlook for dividends was very promising.” 
“If this is the case in London, with its miles of fine streets,’’ said our 
contemporary, ‘‘ how would an electric company fare in Cardiff, with 
less than half-a-dozen streets likely to contribute tothe revenue? Does 
not the experience of the Metropolitan shareholders warrant the in- 
ference that the electric light is, and must for many years to come (it 
not for ever) remain, the illuminant of the rich, and the rich alone? 
The point might advantageously be considered by those who regard the 
general application of electricity for lighting purposes as an event of 
the immediate future.”’ 


The Water Supply of St. Petersburg.—According to a recent 
report by the British Consul at St. Petersburg, the Russian Water 
Company long resisted all demands to filter the water of the Neva 
before delivering it for consumption. After much delay, the Com- 
pany constructed filters, through which the water now passes before 
entering the mains. The filter-beds are on a very large scale; the 
main one covering 14,000 square yards, and the smaller one 6800 
square yards. Together they are capable of supplying 32,484,000 
gallons per day. The filter-beds, 3 feet thick, consist of layers of fine 
sand, gravel, rubble, and cobble stones—the two latter materials being 
placed at the bottom. About 3 feet of earth, covering the top of the 
filtering-tank, secures the water against frost in winter and heat in 
summer. The water first enters several 4-inch feed-pipes extending 
into the river, whence it flows naturally into a reservoir 46 feet 
8 inches long, 5 feet wide, and 18 feet deep, situate in the main pump- 
ing-station close to the river bank. From this the water is pumped 
into an iron tank, 165 feet long, 4 feet wide, and 4 feet deep, from 
which it runs out through r1o apertures protected with very fine 
brass sieves placed in an inclined position over the apertures. Pass- 
ing through these sieves, the water, now considerably free from earthy 
and other extraneous matter, enters. into a basin arranged on both 
sides of the large reservoir underground, whence it is conducted into 
the filters, which are divided into several compartments. The cost 
of constructing the filtering chambers amounted to £191,379. 


Water Purification and Softening on a Large Scale.—l’or some 
months past there has been at work in Manchester, with, it is stated, 
very good results, an apparatus manufactured by Messrs. Slack and 
Brownlow, of the Canning Works, Upper Medlock Street, in that city, 
which promises to be a powerful agent for the purification of polluted 
waters. It consists of a vertical iron tank, inside which are a series of 
plates arranged in a spiral direction around a fixed centre, and sloping 
on both sides outwards. The water to be purified flows through a tube 
into the tank ; mixing with chemicals on its way. The mixture enters 
the tank at the bottom and slowly rises; travelling spirally round the 
whole circumference of the apparatus, and depositing in its passage on 
the plates all solids and impurities. The deposited matter is speedily 
removed without cost or labour. It is claimed for this apparatus that 
it not only removes all filth, but that it reduces the hardness of water, 
and renders it fit for any purpose save, perhaps, drinking. It is said 
that the filthiest water thus treated may safely be used for bleaching, 
dyeing, feeding boilers, or any other manufacturing purpose. There 
is practically no limit to the quantity of water that could be dealt with 
by the apparatus; and town sewage would offer no greater difficulty than 
an ordinary river. The main advantages claimed by the inventors for 
their system are that it not only arrests pollution from flowing into 
streams, but also enables manufacturers to use for their boilers an 
for other purposes water which otherwise would have to be rejected 
and run to waste, and that it prevents the necessity of any slow and 
cumbrous arrangement of settling-tanks. 
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Electric Lighting from Central Stations in the United States.— 
It is claimed that there is now a central electric lighting and power 
station in operation in every town of any importance in the United 
States. A recent estimate shows that there are 1376 electric stations, 
and that £23,752,000 has been invested in this form of enterprise. For 
jJluminating purposes there are 127,441 arc lights and 1,590,967 incan- 
descent lamps ; while to work machinery for the service of these lamps, 
engines having a capacity of 356,755-horse power are employed. 

Presentation at the Stoke-on-Trent Gas-Works.—Last evening 
an interesting gathering took place at the Stoke-on-Trent Corporation 
Gas-Works, when the workmen presented to Mr. James Mason, the 
Works Foreman, a handsome portmanteau and pair of bronze figures 
as a token of their esteem and earnest wishes for his future success, 
on leaving to take charge of the Oakham Gas-Works. The Engineer 
(Mr. Herman Taplay) made the presentation on behalf of the workmen ; 
and Mr. Mason made a suitable response. 

Sutton-in-Ashfield Gas-Works.—Mr. C. E. Jones, Engineer of the 
Chesterfield Gas-Works, has, at the request of the Sutton-in-Ashfield 
Local Board, inspected and reported upon their gas-works. He 
recommends several extensions and improvements, to carry out which 
will involve, he estimates, an expenditure of at least £4000. The Great 
Northern Railway Company are about to make some alterations in their 
system in the neighbourhood ; and the Board have decided to wait, and 
see what they purpose doing before laying out any money on the gas- 
works. 

Electric Lighting at Brighton.—Last Tuesday week, the foundation 
stone of the Brighton Corporation Electric Lighting Station was laid 
by the Mayor (Mr. Alderman Manwaring). After a few preliminary 
remarks from Dr. Ewart, who presented the Mayor with a silver- 
mounted mallet and a trowel bearing a suitable inscription, the latter 
addressed those present, remarking that, looking back at thetime when 
gas was introduced in Brighton, they could see of what advantage it 
would have been to the town had the local authority taken up the gas 
lighting in those days. He was not prepared to say that at starting the 
electric light system was going to be a financial success; but in time 
to come, he thought they would find it was one of the wisest things the 
town could ever have undertaken. 

Wilton’s Sulphate of Ammonia Discharger.—Reports having ob- 
tained currency that the above-named apparatus has failed to answer 
the expectations of those who have tried it, we are pleased to learn 
that this is not in accordance with general experience; the disc:argers 
doing their work very satisfactorily, even with 20 lbs. steam pressure. 
A 1-inch wheel valve, with 40 Ibs. steam pressure, requires to be open 
1-96th of an inch (the same valve with 20 lbs. pressure, 1-50th of an 
inch); and this quantity of steam will lift as much sulphate as can pos- 
sibly be given toa discharger, and place it on the drainer. At one 
works in which the apparatus is employed, 27 tons of sulphate are 
being lifted in 24 hours; and the discharger has to be stopped at 
frequent intervals to wait for the formation of fresh salt. 

Mineral Oil in France.—IJndustrics publishes some particulars 
extracted from statistics issued by the Ministry of Public Works in 
France, asto the production of mineral oils in that country for the 
first half of the present year. In this period, 12,874,139 tons of oil 
were extracted, as compared with 11,906,974 tons during the corre- 
sponding period of 1889. Of this quantity, Le Nord and the Pas de- 
Calais produced 7,010,533 tons; the Loire, 1,794,662 tons; the Gard, 
979,222 tons; Burgundy and the Nivernais, 955,038 tons; Tarn and 
Aveyron, 714,529 tons; Bourbonnais, 536,669 tons; Auvergne, 160,815 
tons; L'Hérault, 132,392 tons; the Vosges, 108,050 tons; Creuse and 
Corréze, 101,760 tons ; the West, 77,388 tons; the Alpes Occidentales, 
75,504 tons; Var, 426 tons; and the lignite mines, 227,091 tons. Each 
of these centres has an increase of production on that of the 
previous year, with the exception of the Auvergne, which shows a 
decrease of 5000 tons. 

Conviction for Fraudulent Consumption of Gas.—At the Lam- 
beth Police Court last Friday, Samuel John King, of No. 22, Peckham 
Rye, was summoned, at the instance of the South Metropolitan Gas 
Company, for having altered certain fittings of a gas-pipe without 
obtaining the consent of the Company. ‘The evidence showed that the 
defendant took the premises in question last July, and desired to burn 
gas. He, however, failed to comply with the regulations of the Com- 
pany in not signing a contract ; and accordingly the gas was cut off. 
In October an inspector, when passing the defendant's premises, 
noticed gas burning ; and upon his going inside and stating who he was 
the light was turned out. It was found that, by the aid of an india- 
rubber tube, the defendant had made acommunication with the service- 
pipe and obtained a supply without the gas ing through the meter. 
The defendant pleaded guilty, and expr regret for what he had 
done ; and as he had fraudulently consumed upwards of 3000 cubic feet 
of gas, he was ordered to pay a fine of 4os., and 23s. costs. 

Alleged Nuisance from the Manufacture of Water Gas in Bos- 
ton (U.8.A).—According to the Boston Herald of the 31st ult., Mr. J. E. 
Addicks, Chairman of the Boston Gaslight Company, has been in 
trouble with the Board of Health of that city, who have threatened to 
take action to suppress an alleged nuisance arising from the manufac- 
ture of water gas at one of his works, by ordering them to be closed. 
Mr. Addicks says that, if this threat is carried out, the result may be a 
scarcity in the supply of gas. It appears that the Company usually 
have a six months’ supply of coal on hand ; but now, on account of the 
strikes in the Pennsylvania mines, there is less than one-third of this 
quantity in store. Still, if the Company could be allowed to continue 
the manufacture of water gas—which is mixed in the mains with coal 
gas—there would probably be no serious diminution of the illuminating 
gas supply. Mr. Addicks denies that the water-gas works are the cause 
of the nuisance complained of, and that, on the twp f days when 
the smells were observed by a member of the d of Health, the 
wind was from a different direction. He also says that the Company 
have adopted all the suggestions made to remedy the alleged nuisance, 
and will cheerfully comply with any feasible plan to mitigate any evil 
for which they can be shown to be responsible. But he is sure that, if 

the works in question are obliged to shut down, it will be impossible 





to give the city sufficient gas, unless by some lucky turn, the Company } 
can get new coal supplies for their ordinary gas-works. 
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Abolition of Gas-Meter Rents at Tyldesley.—The Tyldesley Local 
Board, at their meeting last Wednesday, approved of a recommen- 
dation of the Gas Committee to abolish all gas-meter rents after 
Dec. 31 next. 

Electric Lighting at Copenhagen.— Jndustries says the authorities 
at Copenhagen have decided to entrust the erection of the central 
electric light station in that city, for which tenders were invited some 
time ago, to Messrs. Siemens and Halske, of Berlin. It is to be 
arranged for the supply of current for 14,000 a and work will 
be commenced next spring, so that everything may be in readiness for 
the following winter. The site it is proposed to use is fairly central ; 
and the greatest radius of the mains will be about 4000 feet. The 
three-wire system is to be employed. Six low-speed dynamos, of a 
total output of 611 kilowatts, will supply the current, and will be 
driven by steam-engines of a total of 1250-horse power. There will 
be seven tubular boilers, each having 235 square metres of heating 
surface. The station is to be erected so as to allow of an additional 
14,000 lamps being supplied when the demand increases. 

Mr. G. E. Davis on “Domestic Smoke.”—The second of th 
lectures organized by the Directors of the Manchester Technical 
Laboratory was recently given by Mr. G. E. Davis; his subject being 
“Domestic Smoke."" The lecturer gave statistics showing the effect 
that a London fog has upon the death-rate ; and instanced the Houses 
of Parliament as showing the bad effect of the sulphurous smoke of 
large towns. It was not factory, but household smoke, he said, which 
caused the fogs. Most of the smoke was produced on first lighting the 
fires in the morning; and he had found it impossible to prevent this, 
though with careful firing very little need be produced afterwards. 
The proper remedy for smoke was the employment of smokeless fuel, 
either in the form of anthracite, gas, coke, or patent fuel; and house- 
holders should expect to pay a little more for their fuel in order to 
bring about a purer atmosphere. He thought that more might be done 
by the Corporations of Manchester and Salford to further the use of 
gas for heating purposes by reducing the price, as gas, even at 2s. per 
1000 cubic feet, was more expensive than coal; and, further, that ifa 
company were started to supply a gas for heating purposes at Is. per 
1000 cubic feet, it would command success. In the discussion which 
followed the lecture, the extended use of gas for heating purposes was 
strongly urged. 


<i 
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GAS AND WATER COMPANIES’ STOCK AND SHARE LIST. 
(For Stock Market Intelligence, see ante, p. 1038.) 

























































| ize (Rise | Yield 
When |2,¢ Paid | or 
Issue. |share| ex: [322 NAME, 7 | ones irait | Upon 
Dividend. |= 2 5 Share "| im | ment 
\- 3 | Wk. . 
£ | a “| GAS COMPANIES. i£ s. d 
| 
590,000] 10 |10 Oct. | rof |Alliance & Dublinrop.c. .| 10 | 16—17|.. 6 3 6 
100,000} 10 “ie . 7p.c .| 10] 1233 |... [5 15 6 
300,000] roo | 1 July |Australian ( ydney) 5 % Deb.| 100 |107—109| .. | 11 9 
100,000} 20 |30 May | 8 (Bahia, Limited. . . » «| 20 | 20-22 7 5 5 
200,000] § |t3Nov. | 74 |Bombay, Limited . . . .| 5 | O6f—74'| +325 3 5 
40,000 & 9 7 Do. New . « « » -| 4 5—58"| +45 9 1 
380,000/Stck./r4 Aug. | 124 |Brentford Consolidated . .| 100 |212—217) .. (5 12 11 
125,000] 4, - | | ‘ CWe ce | 100 |155—160 ls 15 7 
220,000] 20 |11 Sept. 114 |Brighton & Hove Original .| 20 | 4o—42 5 9 6 
320,000] 20 /28 Mar. | 113 |British. . . « «© «© «+ «| 20] 43-45 -5 Oo 
50,000} 10 |11 Sept.| 11 |Bromley, Ordinary 10p.c. .| 10 | 18-20] .. 5 10 © 
39,000} 10 * 8 | Do. 7p.c. «| 10 | 13—14 514 3 
328,750, 10 |13 Nov. 6 /Buenos Ayres (New) Limited) 10 | 11—12"| .. ‘5 © © 
200,090; 100 | 1 July 6 | ’ 6 p. c. Deb. .| 100 |t03—106) .. (5 13 2 
150,000] 20 |14Aug.| 8 (Cagliari, Limited . . . -| 20 | 25—27| +. \5 18 4 
550,000 Stck.|10 Oct. 13% Commercial, Old Stock . .| 100 |243—253| »» (5 8 8 
130,000! 4, | ” 103 | Do, New do... «| 100 |198—203) .. |5 5 11 
130,000 ,, |27June, 44 Do. 44 p. c. Deb, do.| 100 |119—124| .. [3 12 7 
557,320, 20 |13 June /13 (Continental Union, Limited.| 20 | 48-59} .. |5 4 0 
242,680, 20 ° 133 | New '69&'72, 14 | 34-36 ih 3 6 
200,000} 20 ae 10 | Do. 7 p.c. Pref..| 20 | 39-41 -4197 7 
75,000 Stck.'25 Sept., 10 (Crystal Palace District . +| 100 190-200 .. 5 0 ¥ 
234,000! 10 |16July | — |European, Limited. . . .| 10| 19—20 - 
120,000} 10 om |— Do. New. . «| 10) 19-20 +4 _ 
354,060} 10 ” — | Do. - do. . « «| 7hit34—144 _ 
5,470,620 Stck. 14 Aug. | 13 |Gaslight & Coke, A, Ordinary} 100 a -1is 9 2 
100,000) 4, “ae . +4 P. Cc. max.) 100 | 98—I01;) .. 3 19 3 
665,000] ,, ” 10 | Do.C, D, & E, 10 p.c. Pf.| 100 |247—252) .. |3 19 4 
30,000) ,, ” 5 | Do. F,5 p.c. Prt. .| 100 |t19—125) «- |4 1 3 
60,000) ,, »n |” Do. G, 74 p.c. do. .| too |177—182) .. | 2 5 
1,300,000) ,, ” 7 Do. H, 7 p. c. max..| too |164—168) .. [4 3 4 
463,000! ,, ”” 10 Do. J,10p.c. Prf. .| 100 |240—251 310 8 
1,061,150} ,, |r3Junme 4 . §p.c. Deb. Stk.) roo |113—118!/—2 [3 7 10 
294,850, 4, a 44 Do. 44p.c. do, 100 |123—228) ++ 3 10 4 
650,000] ,, ae 6 Do. 6p.c. do. 100 |160—164| .. |3 13 2 
3,800,000 Stck./13 Nov.| 12 |[mperial Continental . . .| 100 jar -219° +4 |5 9 7 
75,000 § 13June 6 iM ta & Mediterranean, Ltd.| 5 | st—s¢ | os IH 4 4 
560,000! 100 | Oct. | 5 |Met.of Melbourne, 5p.c.Deb. 100 jfO9—11t) .. jg 10 1 
13 June} 64 |Monte Video, Limited. . .| 20 | 19—20 +. (610 0 
ay |1o |Oriental,Limited . .. .| 5 oe ; 5 3 
‘ Say 7 |\Ottoman, Limited. . . .| 5| 5—S8/- 7 3 
10 July | 4 |ParaLimited. . .. . 1o| 3-4 + |t0o0 
People's Gas of Chicago— 
too | 3 Nov. | 6 1st Mtg. Bds.. . . «| 100 | 95-100) .. [6 © © 
100 | 2 Dec.| 6 and » eee 100 | 95—100 + 600 
10 Oct. | ro |San Paulo, Limited . . .| 10 13h—r64| op te 
Aug. | 13$ |South Metropolitan, A’Stock | 100 |235—290\+2!4 11 4 
” ” 11 Do. B do. ‘| 100 |228—233) .. 418 9 
» at 12 ‘ C do. .| roo |235—245| .. 4 17 11 
ue Jane | 5 Do. ik c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 |142—147) .. 13 8 © 
5 |11 Sept. 114 |Tottenham & Edm'nton, Orig.) 5 | 11-13 | .- 4 8 5 
| |*ExDiv. | 
WATER COMPANIES. | 
13 June Chelsea, Ordinary . . « «| 100 |270—27 j-t|3 9 1 
to Oct. | 7% |East London, Ordinary . .| 100 |21r—216) .. |3 9 5 
une| 4 Do. 44p.c. Deb. Stk. .| 100 142—147| +» |3 3 2 
une} g |Grand Junction. . . « +| 50 |f20—225|—1 312 © 
Aug. | roh [Kent . . « «© «© «© «© +| 100 |271—-276) .. 3 16 o 
June Lambeth, 10 p.c.max. . «| 100 |248—253/—-4 |3 15 1! 
9 7 Do, p.c.max. » «| 100 |197—202| .. [3 14 3 
Sept.| 4 Do. 4 p.c. Deb. Stk..| 100 |120—124) .. [3 4 6 
Aug. | 124 |New River, New Shares . .| 100 361—300) oo 18 6 8 
uly | 4 Do. 4p.c. Deb. Stk .| 100 125—128) oo 13 @ 6 
une| 6 |S'thwk &V’xhall, rop.c.max.| roo |168—173'—14/3 9 4 
” 6 . 74 p.c. do. | 100 |158—163) .. [3 13 7 
13 June | ro |West Middlesex. * « «| 100 endies he 3 15 6 
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Wenham Company, Limited.—The third annual general meeting of W. S. Starmonth), showing the results of the working of the sulphate 
this Company was heldon Friday, the 7th inst.—Colonel R. W. Edis‘ | plant at the gas-works since its erection three years ago. The expendi. 
F.S.A., in the chair. A balance-sheet of a very satisfactory character ture had been {192 12s. 8d.; the receipts, £442 13s. 4d.—showing a 
was presented, and a dividend of 5 per cent. (making 7} per cent. for | gross profit of £250 os. 8d. Deducting 10 per cent. for depreciation, 
the year), was declared; a balance of £2817 being carried forward. | and the interest on the capital (£250) invested—/£75—the net profit was 
The Chairman stated that business in all departments was in a very | £175 0s. 8d. The Chairman (Mr. R. A. Taylor) expressed the opinion 
prosperous condition. that the statement was very satisfactory. Mr. Ferris, however, criti- 


. : s as i r g f the gas-works, and complained 
Electric Lighting in Switzerland.—According to some statistics | Cized, the general management o 8 ; Plaine 
recently published S Dr. A. Denzler, there were in Switzerland, at the — of the mp outlay on ae xnee Bet co pe yay ore the 
close of last year, 351 electric light installations, with 408 dynamos, hav- pgp iture ae age a < aowel 0 of se a Pe E oer php 
ing a total capacity of 5150 kilowatts. Current was supplied to 51,155in- | the most complete bene te oe ld b x eas ork ~Verything was 
candescent lamps and 2845 arc lamps. Of the 351 installations, 347 em- io the best order ; ae” a mae : A sl af de be dew. ts ee for a 
ployed continuous currents. The driving power consisted in 177 cases of nese. aonsg he Ca “ash cna P “s al 5 seein hen aa te 5 
hydraulic motors, in 138 cases of steam-engines, in 32 casesof gas-engines, | 8 ro a , ne a bea - ea _ fees dea _ gas, 
and in 4 cases of electro-motors. There were employed 41 batteries | S° that their rate was lower than that in any other i ae cane Cae 
of accumulators in connection with the direct lighting. Further, they had a sinking fund amounting to {100. Mr. Ferris said 
New Joint-Stock Undertakings.—Amon oo joint-stock com- | had been promised that the gae-works hy pod yn - _ Profit as 
panies which have lately been registered am the ‘joules: South- | woul ey aad a lighting “a = nae = “ on — - 
East Essex Gas and Water Company with a capital of £10,000, in | Se pees ae ie ne. jig ony - bli 1 od “ay mae e 
{10 shares, to manufacture and supply gas in Essex, and carry on the | a a 23 aid 2 ones le 1 ee ied - * M — = 
business of agas company. The United Alkali Compan Limited Conien 6 ye Phar Sm £2 age ee apne ee ee 
: . ee , +1mitec, | appeared to wish to go back to the “‘ dark ages of the farthing candle. 
with a capital of £6,000,000, in 300,000 preference, an a similar The Chairman said he thought the Commissioners were very well 
number of ordinary shares, of {10 each, to carry on business as | satisfied with the results produced by the sulphate plant; and the 
manufacturers of chemical products and drugs of all kinds; also | patter then drepped. 


(among other things) to manufacture and supply gas to the property of . . 
: : : e Proposed Compulsory Winding Up of the Lawrence Automatic Gas 
the Company or the neighbourhood, and in connection therewith, to Pace. ag Limited.-Ga Tea Gids incl. Nas. Weice, GC. aepenwed teins 


carry on the business of @ gas company, and any business directly or | Mr. Justice North, on behalf of shareholders, for a compulsory order 
indirectly connected with the generation, accumulation, distribution, d ks A . aetna .tiadkabed a 
supply, or application of electricity. to wind up tl e Lawrence amomnatic * zas CO ' Pi y- stated that one 
J , of the questions raised upon the evidence was whether the meeting at 
Oriental Gas Company, Limited.—The operations of this Com- | which resolutions were passed for voluntary liquidation was duly con- 
pany during the twelve months ending June 30 last have resulted vened ; and as the evidence was somewhat contradictory, he suggested 
favourably. The revenue shows a substantial increase ; and there was | that the petition should stand over in order that the parties might be 
a considerable saving in exchange. Coke has not sold so readily as | cross-examined. Mr. Hardy, Q.C., for the Company, said he was 
could be desired ; but, to promote sales, the Directors report that the | most anxious that the petition “should be disposed of ; and therefore 
price has been reduced. As to public lighting, there has been a | he would not rely upon the resolutions for voluntary winding up. Mr. 
satisfactory addition to the lamps—viz., 61 in the town of Cal- Higgins, Q.C., for creditors to the amount of £2150, preference share- 
cutta; 200 in the suburban area; 31 on the Maidan—making a total | holders holding 822 shares, and the holders of 13,833 ordinary shares, 
Crone of 292. With regard to private consumers, 147 new ones | was instructed to oppose the petition. Mr. Creed, for creditors for 
were obtained during the twelve months; adding 802 burners. The £500, also opposed. Mr. Brice said the petitioners were the holders 
report states that arrangements have been concluded for theexecution | of ; 890 ordinary shares of {10 each, and they were supported by the 
of a short connecting link between the Eastern Bengal Railway Line | holders of 100 preference shares and 2275 ordinary shares. The Com- 
and the gas-works, whereby the coal supply will be brought direct pany was registered on Dec. 21, 1887, with a capital of £310,000 in /10 
from the collieries into store, and the present intermediate shifting | shares, divided into 1000 preference and 30,000 ordinary shares. The 
from trucks and lighters avoided. The necessary land has been pur- objects were to purchase letters patent in connection with an invention 
chased ; and the work is in progress. During the year, about 7} miles | for the manufacture of gas, and to carry on the business of manu- 
of pipes for the supply of new public lamps were laid. The balance | facturers of gas; the purchase money being £290,000, payable in 
of general revenue (after carrying £2000 to reserve account) is £28,929, | ordinary shares. ‘The Company had continued business down to the 
out of which a distribution of 6 per cent., free of income-tax, payable present time; and it being admitted that the Company was com- 
on the 4th prox., is recommended ; making, with the interim dividend mercially insolvent, it was just and equitable that it be wound up. 
of 4 per cent. paid on the 4th of June last, 16 per cent. for the year. Mr. Justice North, in dismissing the petition with costs, said the peti- 
Sulphate Making at the Coleraine Gas-Works.—At the last monthly | tioners had failed to show any reason for the interference of the Court, 
meeting of the Coleraine Town Commissioners, the report presented by | in addition to which the petition was opposed by all the creditors and 
the Gas Committee contained a statement by the Gas Manager (Mr. | a large majority of the shareholders. 
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GWYNNE & BEALE’S PATENT GAS EXHAUSTERS AND ENGINES, 


Telegrams: 


GWYNNE & CO., 


HYDRAULIC AND GAS ENGINEERS, 
ESSEX STREET WORKS, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, 


Thirty-three Medals at w.c. 
alfthe Great International 
Exhibitions have been 


awarded to GWYNNE & 
o for Gas Exhausters, 
Ce 








Their Exhausters can be made, when 
desired, on their New Patent Principle, 
to pass Gas without the slightest oscil- 
lation or variation in pressure. 





















Catalogues and Testimonials on 
application. 























They have completed 
Exhausters to the extent 


are giving unqualified 
satisfaction in work. 


of 29,000,000 cubic feet 
passed per hour, which 





Makers Gas-VALVES, — a Hi “fs x a : 
Hypravtic REeGuLAToRs, { P 2 9 . All < } Mt ‘ a f 
Vacuum GovERNORS, | , : ‘ Mg : a Piva - 1 
Steam-Pumps for Tar, | | i dl 
Liquor, or Water; CEn- | H f 
TRIFUGAL Pumps and i} | Ts 
—_—- eee, ar ae } Hl |: 

ally adapted for ater- , ll 1 ; —— it 1 Hl —_— 
= raising Sewage, il } — Ss \| al 2 : : am Tt 

Also GIRARD and - 

other TURBINES, 
HIGH-SPEED EN- 
GINES, DYNAMOS, 


&c., &c., for ELEC- 
TRIC LIGHTING. 


Exhausting Machinery at Fulham and Bromley Gas-Works—each set passing 400,000 cub. ft. per hour, drawing 14 miles distant from Beckton. 


| 
HL 











OXIDE OF IRON. AMES LAWRIE & CO. supply Best] IRISH BOG ORE OXIDE OF IRON. 
QNEILL's Oxide has a larger annual J SCOTCH CANNEL COALS, Best FtRe-OLAY 
sale in the United Kingdom than all other Oxides | RETORTS, BRICKS, TILES, and LUMPS; BOILER GAS PURIFICATION. 


combined, Purity and uniformity of quality guaranteed. | SEATING BLOCKS, FLUE COVERS, and SILICA . 

Pamphlet, “ How to Purchase Bog Ore,” to be obtained | BRICKS for SPECIAL FURNACE WORK; COKE| P2 ALE, BAKER, & CO., direct Importer 
SS. . cet Dita ten Stitt BARROWS, BOGIES, and SMALL WAGONS. from Ireland. Sample and Price on application. 
Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street. Tanken, 0.’ Postal Address: 1, WHITTINGTON AVENUE, E,C, Spent Oxide and Sulphate of Ammonia purchased, 


Joun Wm. O'NEILL, Managing Director, Telegram Address: “ Errwat Lonpon.” 120 and 121, NeweaTz StrEET, Lonpon, E.C. 
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NOTICE TO ADYERTISERS.—COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be received at the Office not later 
than TWELYE O’CLOCK NOON ON MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. ee tb the 
Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of PERMANENT ADVERTISEMENTS should be received not later than the FIRST 


POST on SATURDAYS. 





—— 


CANNEL COAL, ETC. 
jos ROMANS & SON, EDINBURGH. 
G 


as Engineers, supply all the most a Ba 
scoTTISH ANNELS; also FIRE-CLAY D8, 
CAST-IRON PIPES, and other APPARATUS for GAS 
AND WATER WORKS, 

Prices, &c., will be forwarded on application to 
No, 80, St. ANDREW SquaRE, EpinsurcGsH, 
Newsom GRANGE, NEAR DALKEITS, } ScoTLanD. 





GALES AND CO., LIMITED, 


MIDDLESBROUGH; ULVERSTON (BARROW); Ports- 
youtH; CariTon ; Stockton; 85, Gracechurch Street, 
Lonpon; 70, Wellington Street, GLascow ; 10, Marsden 
Street, MANCHESTER; and 96, Reade Street, New York. 
Tar Distillers, Manufacturers of all TAR PRODUCTS, 
ALIZARINE and other TAR COLOURS, BICH- 
ROMES, OXALIC ACID, ALKALIES, LIQUOR 
AMMONIA, AMMONIA SULPHATE, &c. 


Head Office: MipDLESBROUGH. Correspondence 
invited. 


BzzBAct from the Harrogate Gas 

Company’s Report, dated the 5th of February, 
189 : Coal consumed, 8600 tons. Gas made, 92,880,000 
feet; ditto sold, 84,880,000 feet ; ditto unaccounted for, 
8,000,000 feet; quantity made per ton, 10,800 feet; ditto 
sold, 9869 feet. Illuminating Power, 16:1 candles. Coals 
used, Brancepeth. Owners, Strakers and Love, New- 
eastle-on-Tyne ; who have also Brandon Hutton Seam 
Unscreened Gas Coa]. Analysis, 10,509 cubic feet per 
ton; Illuminating Power, 16°2 candles. 


mak ani Liquor wanted. 
. BroTHERTON aND Co., Commercial Buildings, 
EEDS, 








ANTED, a Situation as Working 
MANAGER of a Small Gas-Works. Thoroughly 
understands the laying of Mains and Services, repair- 
ing Meters, and the working of the Gas Plant. Good 
character. 
Address No. 1881, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Srreet, E.C. 


is SCOTCH GAS COALS. 
Gentleman connected with Gas 


Companies in South Wales would treat with view 
to AGENCY OF SCOTCH GAS COALS. 


Address No, 1876, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fieet STREET, E.C. 


Wanted, a Representative who can 
SELL GAS COAL, and has a connection in 
the Eastern Counties. 
Apply, by letter, giving full particulars, to No, 1878, 
care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, Feet Street, E.C, 


WAntep, a Meter Repairer. A first- 
class hand, and one accustomed to repairing 
Wet and Dry Meters. None other need apply. Char- 
acter required. Good wages, and constant work for a 
steady Man. 

Address THomas Wricnt, 4 and 5, Lambert's Yard, 
Briggate, LEEDs. 


ANTED, a Practical Chemist and 
ANALYZER, well up in Gas Testing for Sul- 
phur Compounds and other Impurities, thoroughly 
understanding the use of Photometer, and Testing for 
Illuminating Power for a Gas Company making over 
600 millions per annum. It is important that the 
Applicant should have held a similar appointment. 
State salary required, and send copies only of two 
testimonials, to E. T., care of Messrs, Charles Barker 
and Sons, 8, Bircuin Lang, E.C. 


WANTED, to Hire or Purchase, Two 
or Three TANK WAGGONS for Tar, 
Address No. 1880, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
Feet Street, E.C. 


ANTED, a large second-hand 
WASHER, in perfect condition. 
State price and full particulars to J. HARDMAN AND 
Co., Tunstall, StokE-on-TRENT. 


WANTED, to purchase Gas Carbon 


_ delivered at nearest Station to Gas-Works, in 
quantities of not less than 4 tons. 
Address, stating price per ton and quantity, No, 1766, 
care of Mr, King, 11, Bolt Court, Fuzer Srrear, E.C, 














N SALE, at the Atherton Gas- Works, 

a SINGLE-LIFT GASHOLDER, 40 feet dia- 
meter and 14 feet deep, in good condition. 

Apply to the Cierk of the Local Board, Atherton, 


4ANCS, 


OR SALE—A 100,000 cubic feet per 
hour ROTARY GAS EXHAUSTER. 
_Apply, by letter, to No. 1879, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLeet STREET, E.C. 


For SALE—A Steam-Boiler, 9 ft. by 
4 ft. (2feet Flue in centre), with Safety-Valvey 
Gauges, &c., all complete. Equal to new. Too small 
for present use. 

Apply to the Gas-Works, Littleborough, near 





W. C. HOLMES & Co., Huddersfield, 


anp 80, Cannon StREET, LonpDOoN, 
Contractors for Gas-Works complete, Makers of Gas- 
holders, Purifiers, Scrubbers, Condensers, Retort Fit- 
tings, &c., Improved Valves, Engines, and Exhausters, 
Also for Collingwood’s Regenerative Retort-Settings. 
*,* Bee Advertisement p. 1032 of this week’s issue, 
Cablegrams : “ Ignitor London."’ Telegrams: “ Holmes 
Huddersfield.” — 


J & J. BRADDOCK, Globe Meter Works, 
* Oldham, 

First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c, 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Braddock, Oldham.” 


Fo SALE—Seven Purifiers, 15 feet 


square, with Sieves, Connections, Valves, and 

Lifting Apparatus complete. 

One PURIFIER, 20 ft. by 16 ft., with Sieves, Connec- 
tions, Valves, and Lifting Apparatus complete. 

Two Wrought-Iron TANKS, 8 feet diameter by 7 feet 
and 6 feet respectively. 

One REID’S GAS WASHER. 

Two Cast-Iron TANKS, 15 ft. 8 in. diameter by 
11 ft. 4 in. and 8 ft. 6 in. respectively. 

Two EX@AUSTERS (Jones), equal to 25,000 cubic 
feet per hour. 

A number of 15-inch and other VALVES. 

A quantity of SHAFTING and PULLEYS, 


J. Hepworth. 
Gas-Works, Carlisle, Nov. 14, 1890, 


STOCKS AND SHARES IN THE WEST HAM GAS 

COMPANY, TOTTENHAM AND EDMONTON GAS 

COMPANY, AND GRAYS GAS COMPANY, TO BE 
SOLD BY AUCTION, BY 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS, at the Mart, | 

Tokenhouse Yard, E.C., on Tuesday, Nov. 25, 
at Two punctually, in Lots. } 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 8,New Broap STREET, | 
E.C., and ToTTENHAM. 








GAS TAR. pave 
HE Malton Gas Company invite 
TENDERS for the surplus TAR produced at 
their Works (about 100 tons), delivered on Rail at | 
Malton in Contractor’s casks. 
Henry Toney, Secretary. 
Malton, Yorks. 


BROADSTAIRS GAS COMPANY. 
TO MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND OTHERS, 


PHE Broadstairs Gas Company invite 

TENDERS for their surplus TAR and LIQUOR, 
for One year from the 81st of December next. 

Tenders, endorsed “ Tender for Tar and Liquor,” to 
be sent in, directed to the Chairman, not later than 
the Ist day of December next. 

The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
highest or any tender. 





W. J. Latcurorp, 
Secretary and Manager. 
Gas Offices, Broadstairs, 
Nov. 12, 1890. 





THE Corporation of Middleton are pre- 
pret to receive TENDERS for the supply of 700 
tons of CANNEL, delivered at the Middleton Railway 
Station (carriage paid), in such quantities and at such 
times as the Corporation or their Gas Manager may 
require. 
Sealed Tenders, addressed to the Chairman of the 
Gas Committee, to be delivered at my Office on or 


endorsed “ Tender for Cannel.” 

Further particulars may be obtained by written 
application only to Mr. T, Duxbury, Gas Manager. 

The Corporation do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any tender. - 
FREDERICK ENTWISTLE, 

Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Middleton, 
Nov. 15, 1890. 





SHOTLEY BRIDGE AND CONSETT DISTRICT 
GAS COMPANY. 
HE Directors of the above Company 
are prepared to receive TENDERS for the sur- 
plus TAR produced at their Works for the Year 1891. 
Quantity, about 40,009 gallons. 
Contractor to furnish Barrels, and accept delivery at 
Consett and Blackhill Station. 
Tenders to be sent in on or before Dec. 2. 
M. Ricuiey, Secretary. 
Shotley Bridge, Nov. 15, 1890. 





FIRE-CLAY GOODS. 


Gaslight Company invite TENDERS for the 
supply of FIRE-CLAY GOODS (Retorts, Bricks, &c.) 
required for repairs at the Neepsend and Effingham 
Street Stations during the next Twelve months. 

Specifications and forms of tender may be had on 
gg Teemes to the Company’s Engineer, Mr. Fletcher 

. Stevenson. 

Tenders, marked “Tender for Fire-Clay Goods,” 
must be delivered to the undersigned not later than 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, 1890. | 

Hansvury THomas, 
General Manager. 
Commercial Street, Sheffield, 





Mancuvsrgs, 


Novy. 15, 1890. 


before Wednesday, the 17th day of December, 1890, _ 


SULPHURIC ACID. 
OHN NICHOLSON & SONS, Chemical 


Works, LEEDS, jally produce this ACID from 
BRIMSTONE, for making SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
of high quality and good colour. Delivery in our own 
Railway Tank-Wagons or Carboys. Highest references 
and all particulars supplied on application, 

OZE’S Automatic Apparatus for 

CHARGING AND DISCHARGING GAS- 
RETORTS. For Illustrated Advertisement of this 
System, see p. $32. 

Inquiries should be addressed to Tae Avromatic 
Coau-Gas Company, Limirep, 86-884, LEADENHALL 
Srreet, E.C, 





BENTLEY & CO. 


MANCHESTER ELECTRICAL STORES. 
Fok Batteries, Bells, Wires, and Special 


Electrical Apparatus, address the best house 
17, NewTon STREET, PIccaADILLY, MANCHESTER. 





JO BE LET, on Lease, a small GAS- 
WORKS, with a good Coal Business, 


For particulars apply to Gro. Wricut, Hogsthorpe, 
Alford, Lincs. 


“MONTE VIDEO GAs COMPANY, LIMITED. 
NOTICE is hereby given, that the 
BOO 


KS for the TRANSFER OF SHARES 
WILL BE CLOSED from Monday, the 17th of Nov- 
ember, to Saturday, the 29th of November, 1890, both 
days inclusive, for the preparation and issue of 
Warrants in Pm oy of an Interim Dividend for the 
Half Year ended the 30th of June, 1890. 
By order of the Board, 
A. G. Houssnam, 
Secretary. 
Offices of the Company: Suffolk House, 
Laurence Pountney Hill, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Nov. 12, 1890. 








For Distribution among Gas Consumers 
or at Exhibitions.—A 4pp. Leaflet entitled “ THE 
USE OF GAS-STOVES IN OUR HOMES;” being a 
reprint of an article from the Home Provider. Price 
8s. 6d. per 100 Special quotations for larger quantities, 
and, if required, for printing Gas Company's own 
announcement on first or Jast page. Specimen copy, 
free by post, 14d. 

The Leaflet is very suitable for distribution among 

| Gas Consumers in the provinces, as it shows the great 
progress which is being made in the use of Gas for 
Cooking and Heating in London, and points out, briefly 
and clearly, the many advantages of Gas-Stoves. 

May be obtained of 8. H. E. Foxwett, Office of the 
Home Circle and Provider, 48, Temple Chambers, 
TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C.; and of WALTER Kiva, 1], Bolt 
Court, Fueet Street, E.C. 


AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820) 

FIRE-BRIGK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, LONDON, 8.E, 

Depét for STOURBRIDGE axnpv NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES and FIRE-CLAY 
and every Article suitable for 
GAS AND WATER WORKS. 


Now Ready, price 15s., limp cloth, the Teath 
Yearly 


ANALYSIS OF THE ACCOUNTS 


OF THE 


Metropolitan Water Companies, 


Chelsea, East London, Grand Junction, Kent, Lambeth, 
New River, Southwark and Vauxhall, and West Middle- 
sex. Showing the Capital, Income, Expenditure, Profits, 
and Dividends per Million and per Thousand gallons 
of Water supplied ; the proportion of Expenditure and 
| Profits to gross Income ; and the Income, Expenditure, 
and Profits per House, &c., supplied for the year 
ended December 31, 1889, or March $1, 1890, together 
with the quantity of water supplied, the estimated 


THE Directors of the Sheffield United, daily quantity supplied for domestic and other purposes 


the quantity supplied per head of population, &c., &c. 
for the year ended December 31, 1889. 


Compiled and arranged by 


ALFRED LASS, F.C.A. 


Lonpvon : 
| WALTER KING, 11, Bolt Court, Fret Street, F.C. 
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Price 2s. per dozen, or 10s. 6d. per 100, post free. 
ONSPIRACY and Protection of Pro- 


nore. Act. It is required, under a Penalty of 
FIVE NDS, that a Printed Copy of the 4th Section 
of this Act shall be posted up at all Gas-Works, ina 
conspicuous Fete where the same may be con- 
veniently read by the Re rsons employed thereat. 
Printed copies of this Section, in large type, on 
broad sheets, may be obtained of WaLTeR Kine, 1, 
Bolt Court, FuzetT Street, E.C. 
*,* The Act extends to Scotland and Ireland. 


PRICE'S PATENT COKE & COAL BARROW 


effecting a great saving 
of ey labour, and ex- 


pense: 

For particulars s price, 
&c., apply to 
Pricz, Inventor and 
Patentee, 22, Alwyne 
—, Canonbury, Lon- 
pon, N. 


Prices are are Reduced. 


SOOTHILL WOOD CANNEL. 


Yield of Gas per Ton, over 12, “ Cubic Feet. 

Illuminating Power 6 Candles. 

Coke per Ton, 7 per cent. of 
a quality almost equal t> that ye - fromthe | 
best Coking Coa ae | 


For Analysis and Pri and Price, apply to 


The Soothill Wood Colliery Co., La., 


SOOTHILL WOOD COLLIERY, 
BATLEY, YORKSHIRE. 
Awarded HIGHEST MEDAL and DIPLOMA 


at the Newcastle-on-Tyne Royal Mining 
and Industrial ae. 1887, 


CANNEL & COAL. 

















BOGHEAD 
> CANN EL. 


13,155 cub. ft. 
$8°22 candles. 


Yield of Gas per ton . 
Illuminating Power 


EAST PONTOP 
GAS COAL. 


- 10,500 cub. ft. 
16°3 candles, 
70 per cent. 


be of Gas per ton. 


Coke ‘es 
For Prices and complete | Analysts, apply to 


YOUNG, DANCE, & CO., 


COAL OWNERS, NEWCASTLE-ON- TYNE. 
Or E. FOSTER & CO., 21, John $1., Adelphi, LONDON, W.C. 





PREPARED OXIDE OF IRON 


FOR PURIFYING COAL GAS. 


As extensively used in Yorkshire, Lancashire, the 
Midlands, and Abroad 


Manufacturers: BAILES & HALLSWORTH, 


Armley, Leeds, & at Bradford, Manchester. 


UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


MIRFIELD 


BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


Prices and Analysis on application. 


MIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY. 
MIRFIELD, NORMANTON. 


GAS AND WATER PIPES. 


a to 12 mm. BORE. 














THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 
Bon Lea Foundry, 
SOUTH STOCKTON-on-TEES. 


ALso MANUFACTURERS OF 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES, 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 
Guascow Orrice: 24, GzorGEe Square, 


Telegrams: 
“ Bontea, StockToN-on TEES,” 
“ SpRINGBANK, GLASGOW,” 





— THE — 


ETassmoor COMpanly, 


Ltd., 


CHESTERFIELD, 


Have still a limited quantity of 
their 


HEATHCOTE 


GAS COAL 


In Reserve. 





ANALYSIS AND SAMPLES ON 
APPLICATION. 








To effect a great saving in 


GAS-FURNAGES use our 
cryshire GANNISTER BRICKS, 


Derbyshire 
ADDRESS 


JAMES WHITE & Co., 
ALBERT WORKS, WIDNES. 


NEWBATTLE CANNEL. 


QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO 


THE LOTHIAN COAL COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 


NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, 
DAL EEITH, N.B. 


JAMES OAKES & Co., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 
Wenlock Iron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N. 


Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
(also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 14 to 48 inches 
in diameter; and make and erect to order RE. 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without ere joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 


Nort. — Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with bolts, nuts, and covers, 
and rendering leakage impossible. 














Cloth Bound, Bevelled Boards, 
THE 


GUIDE-FRAMING OF 
GASHOLDERS 


AND OTHER PAPERS 
CHIEFLY RELATING TO 
STRAINS IN STRUCTURES CON. 
NECTED WITH GAS-WORKS. 


BY 


F, SOUTHWELL CRIPPS, Assoc. M. Inst. C.E. 


Price 6s., 





Reprinted from the Journat or Gas Licuttna. 
Fully Revised and Corrected by the Author, with 
many Additions. 





LONDON: 
WALTER KING, 11, Bott Court, Freet Street, E.C. 





Is now Ready; 


the Fifth Edition of the 





BAN DBO Oo KX 


FOR 


Gas Engineers and Managers. 
‘TELOMAS NEW BIGGIN =< 2m 


Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers. 


PRICE: MOROCCO, 


WALTER KING 


GILT, 18s.; CLOTH, 165s.; 


LONDON: 


DELIVERED FREE, 


» “JournaL oF Gas Licutine,” Erc., 11, Bott Court, FLEET Street, E.C. 
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HOLMSIDE GAS COALS. ‘TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 


ROBERT 7 ‘ HE Owners of Holmside and South | 
CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, Moor Collieries possess an undivided area | Brettell’s Estate 
p.WELLINGNON STREET GLASGOW. Yan SO sees cf COAL, inthe Comty of FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS, 

the most of the best Coal of the district, including STOURBRIDGE. 
the well-known Hutton Seam, remains almost | 


untouched ; and as preparations are being made | 
for working the Hutton Seam on a large scale, it PUREIGS & Dif SS SURES SR, LOPS 


THOM AS l | INGWORTH ‘is expected that the reputation of HOLMSIDE | 7" 8n@ every description of FIRE-BRICKS, 
y | GAS COALS will be still further increased. The | ee age 


Holmside and South Moor Collieries have been | PEST SUASSHOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY. 
NORTH DEAN CHEMICAL WORKS, in the hands of the same families for over half a | Rootes Seeeeeet sap Caen Eomapens. 











Prices and Analysis of all the Scotch Cannels on 


application. Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS, GLASSHOUSE 








Near HALIFAX century ; but, until lately, no adequate attempt has | 
CTURER OF SULPHURIC ACID | been made to open out their very large Coal-Field, | PATENTS FOR INVENTIONS, 
MANUFA | notwithstanding that the best Coal of the district REGISTRATION OF TRADE MARKS and 
OF EXTRA QUALITY FOR MAKING | around them, and especially the Hutton Seam, has | DESIGNS in all Countries. 


| been for some time past seriously diminished by| gparcHEs mad ae entinahil 
WHITE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA. | reason of the vigorous workings of neighbouring all coetiens connected with above. Full saunas oe 
_——————— } 1. ters + | application 
TAR, LIQUOR, AND SPENT OXIDE | CCW": Holmside Gas Coals are now being | J. Cc. CHAPMAN, 


worked out of Holmside and South Moor Collieries | 
Assoc.M.Inst.C.E,, M.Inst.M.E., Fel. Inst. Patent Agents, 


Purchased for Cash against Delivery. at a rate of about 2200 tons per working day—a 
rate totally inadequate to meet the existing de- 70, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


j mand. By an extensive development of workings Special experience in Gas and Ammonia Plant, 
= ‘in the Hutton Seam, it is hoped that the demand 
may be fully met, and the quality raised to the ESTABLISHED 1872. 


FOR GAS AND WATER. yoy poate — G. Coombe ‘Stuart, EGS. 


va “7 ArcuHeER, Holmside and South Moor Offices, Quay- 
AL = ss | side, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 33, ELMFOOT STREET, 














FOR GAS, WATER, AND STEAM. OFF RUTHENGLEN ROAD, 8.S., 
TELEGRAMS: “PIPES GLASGOW.” [anemark Kr Ki > a ASGO WwW. 

WM. MACLEOD & CO. — ‘4 PUBLIC ANALYST, 
66, ROBERTSON STREET, GLASGOW. ' LIMITED. 


Consulting Chemist, 


THOMAS TURTON rs GAS EXAMINER, AND ASSAYER. 
SONS L ‘LANEMARK CANNEL | FEES MODERATE. 
AND IMITED | THE BEST AND SIMPLEST SYSTEM OF 
Sheaf & Seetnd works, AND GAS COALS. | VALVES FOR PURIFIERS 


| Is Weck’s Patent arrangement of Three-Way Disc 
SHEFFIELD, yy . y 


Valves, either separate for Purifiers fixed in line, 
MANUFACTURERS OF arranged togetl: 
| Quotations and Analysis on appli- 7 a tty 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY cation to | 

FOR pease om | et CENTRE - YALYE 
STEEL, OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, LANEMARK COLLIERY, 0" src scn, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, NEW CUMNOCK, N.B. emptied of Air before taking into use. 

















DESCRIPTIVE PAMPHLET ON APPLICATION, 





ANVILS, VICES, 
AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. eoanate 
90, CANNON STREET, E.c. Shipping Ports: All the principal F. WECH, 
Parts Drror: 83, BOULEVARD DE BELLEVILLE. Scotch Ports. JOHN BRIGHT 8T., BIRMINGHAM. 








G. WALLER a Cco.’s 
PATENT FOUR AND THREE BLADE GAS EXHAUSTERS 


With or without Engine combined. To pass up to 300,000 cubic feet per hour. Nearly 200 
in use and on order. Model sent for inspection. 
SPECIAL ADVANTAGES. 
1. It gives a more steady gauge at all speeds than any other Exhauster. 
2. It will deliver fully one-third more per revolution than the Beale 
= Exhauster. ae 
4 =— | 3. It has not any Segments or Rings to cause friction. 


=== 4. The Cylinder being a circle and the blades radial from the centre, 
; ’ it can be driven at a higher speed than any other Exhauster. 


5. No heavy Fly-Wheel needed; and one-third less power required. 


. tem by which Exhausters can be altered to pass 
‘an font 30 to 40 per cent. more with same Driving Gear and 
Connections. 


Oldest Makers of BEALE’S EXHAUSTERS for 300 Works. 





= SPECIALITY—Elevating and Conveying Machinery for Coal, 
‘ Coke, Oxide, Lime, é&c. 


T, SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E., 


fm 
an 
lll iu 





PARK STREE 
AND AT STROUD, GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
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KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER'S, Lr 


NEw PATENT 


STANDARD” WASHER 


EXTRACTS the WHOLE of the AMMONIA 


Also a Large Proportion of H,S and CO, from Gas. 
Has been in operation over two years at the Beckton Station of The Gaslight and Coke Company. (See below), 


TESTIMONIAL FROM THE CHIEF ENGINEER OF THE GASLIGHT AND COKE COMPANY. 
The Gaslight and Coke Company, Horseferry Road, Westminster, S.W., 
Messrs. KIRKHAM, HULETT, AND CHANDLER, LIMITED, Nov. 25, 1889. 
GENTLEMEN,—In reply to your enquiry respecting the result of putting “Wooden Bundles” into 
some of the Washer-Scrubbers at our Beckton Station, I beg to say they have answered admirably for 
the few months they have been in ; and I think them a decided success.—I am, yours truly, 
(Signed) G. C. TREWBY. 


NOTE.—The first Washer referred to in the above was fitted with improved ‘* Bundles” in May, 1888; and these have proved so satisfactory 
that The Gaslight and Coke Company have had several other“ Standard” Washers fitted in the same manner, and have recently given an order 
for machines for 6,000,000 cubic feet per day. 


For List of “Standard” Washer-Scrubbers supplied of above-mentioned pattern and renewals effected by application of same 
to old pattern machines, see last and next weeks’ issue of the JouRNAL. 


PALACE CHAMBERS, BRIDGE STREET, 


WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
mM. & Cc. DAWIS & Co., 


GAS ENGINEERS, 
METROPOLITAN WORKS, CAMBERWELL, S.E. 
Show-Rooms: 59, QUEEN WICTORIA STREET. 


PATENT TREFOIL FUEL FIRES-—tThe success of the Season! 
No fire has hitherto been constructed giving out so powerful a heat, or presenting such a bright, glowing, incandescent appearance. 

, i Size: 30 in. High; 24 in. Side; 10 in. Deep. 

p24 py SC BSEALEA TOPOL 


ae ke SS ee Size of Fire: 11 in, by 9 in. 























Price: £3 15s. 


~ 
\ 
\ 
\ 
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“THE L,D,” “PHE CLARENCE.” 
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“THE METEOR.” 
NEW HIGH-POWER GAS-LAMP. 


Wrestphal’s Patent. 





Gas Companies should hire these 
Lamps to their Consumers, and in- 
troduce them for Street Lighting 
as a rival to the Electric Light, as 
they do not get out of order, are 
most economical, and the Burner 
being a circular slit does not choke 


up. 
Particulars and Prices Free. 


HENRY GREENE & SONS, 


SOLE CONSIGNEES FOR GREAT BRITAIN & COLONIES, 


oH, 
& 
=. 
bale 2 
BB NO 
: 
py 
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a, 
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RETORT LIDS 


OF ALL FORMS AND’ SHAPES 
IN IRON OR STEEL - 

BY SPECIAL HYDRAULIC 

MACHINERY. 









PRICES ON APPLICATION. 








153 To 155, CANNON STREET, 


REAL OLD SILKSTONE GAS COAL. 


Address, THE STRAFFORD COLLIERIES COMPANY, 
BARNSLEY, SOUTH YORKSHIRE. 





LONDON BRIDGE, E.C. 

FACE YOUR RETORT MOUTHPIECES. 

JOHN RUSCOE calls attention to his Retort Mouthpiece 
and Lid Facing Machines, which are in extensive use; also 
to his Lathes, Drilling, at Grooving, and Planing 
Machines, Smiths’ Hearths, Smithy Fans, Roots’ Blowers; 
also — Screwing Machines for Gas Tubes and Bolts, 
Taps, Wrenches, Pipe Cutters, special Taper and Twiste 
Rymers, Drills, &e. 


Inquiries and Trial Orders Solicited, 





PATENT TWISTED TAPS, DIES, & CUTTERS. 


Thousands in constant work, give universal satisfaction. 
Work Easier, Less Friction, Last Longer, and do Better Work 
than straight Grooves, 


Main Drilling Stand, with Cup Drills, | Ratchet Screwing Stocks, and Adjust- 
1; to 6 inch; Taps, Rymers, and able Once-u Stocks, Dies, 
Drills. Guides, &c, 





Everything Guaranteed. Apply to 


JOHN RUSCOE, Albion Works, Hyde, near Manchester. 





NEW REGENERATIVE 


PATENT) 


(FOULIS’ 


GAS-FIRE 


Made in two sizes 24 and 28 inches wide over base. 





MADE ALSO AS COMBINED REGISTER STOVE. (Bee last Week's JOURNAL.) 


Designed and perfected by the Patentee, 


WILLIAM FOULIS, Esq.,C.E., 


Giascow Corporation Gas-Works. 


Proved to be the most efficient Stove in use. 
Heat easily Maintained, 


Made by CARRON CO. 


Wholesale Agents: 


MILNE, SONS,& MACFIE 


2, King Edward Street 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON. 


+ JAMES MILNE é& SON 


12, St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh 
111, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 





PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION, 
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THE ALBO-CARBON LIGHT. 


ESTABLISHED TWELVE YEARS. Hundreds of thousands in use. 
UNEQUALLED FOR BRIGHTNESS, SOFTNESS, & ECONOMY. 
SINGLE LIGHTS FROM 6S UPWARDS. CLUSTERS FROM 40s. TO 145s. 
SAVE half your Gas Bill. The Greatest Success of the Day. 














Albo-Carbon, genuine fluted, 18s. cwt., 3d. Ib. 





, 4-Light Sh 
AGENCIES GRANTED. LIBERAL TERMS. yy Nimes 


FOR PRICES, ETC., ADDRESS % 


ALBO-CARBON LIGHT COMPANY, LIMITED, 74c., JAMES STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W, 


AUTOMATIC COAL-GAS RETORTS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION, 1889. 


PRP I LOL 0 LAPS 
THE CHIEF ADVANTAGES CLAIMED FOR THIS PROCESS MAY BE SUMMARIZED AS FOLLOWS ;— 
1. No skilled labour required. enabling an old Retort-House fitted by this System to manu- 
2. Wear and tear of carbonizing tools reduced 50 per cent. facture twice the quantity of Gas. 


7 i i ion-Pi 7. This System enables the whole of the old Retorts, Doors 
&. Geont seduction in erection of Ancension-Pipes and Fittings, &c., to be used (ifrequired) where the Morris and Van 


Mydseaiie ‘Wales. , Soker than by the eld Vestraut’s latest improvements are adopted. (These improvements 
4, Coal carbonized one-sixth quicker than by the old process. | 272 described by Mr. Van Vestraut in his Paper read at the last 
5. Absolute control of production by unskilled labour. (This is | meeting of The Gas Institute. See JourNAL for July 8.) 

most important, especially when there is an extra demand for Gas, as in 8. The Morris and Van Vestraut’s System effects a reduction in 

the case of foggy days, &c.) , the cost of carbonizing from 40d. to 10d. (average London prices) per 
6. Fifty per cent. saving in space of permanent Buildings, thus | ton of coal, or a saving of more than 70 per cent. in cost of labour, 


This System of Automatically Charging and Discharging Retorts, without machinery or arduous labour, is being largely adopted at‘the Works of The Gaslight and Coke 
Co., the South Metropolitan Gas Co., and the Brentford Gas Co., and of several of the Provincial Gas Companies and Corporations. 











This Process is fully Patented, and any Infringer will be strictly proceeded against. 


For further particulars apply to W. M. KIGHT, Secretary, AUTOMATIC COAL-GAS RETORT COMPANY, LTD, 
86 and 88a, LEADENHALL STREET, LONDON, E.C. [See Illustrated Advt., p. 932. 


WEST’S GAS IMPROVEMENT Co. 


Engineers, lronfounders, & Contractors, Ktd., 
ALBION IRON-WORKS, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WEST'S PATENTED MACHINERY 


FoR 


CHARGING AND DRAWING GAS-RETORTS. 


OVER 160 MACHINES AT WORK AND IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


Advantages attending its use are :— 

INCREASED YWOLUME of GAS per TON, and INCREASED YIELD per 
Retort.—The system of breaking and distributing the coals in an even layer in the retorts effecting more perfect carbonization. 

REDUCTION in LABOUR and COST of WORKING. —In Works where this System of charging 
and drawing Retorts is adopted, there has been effected a substantial saving in the cost of Gas Manufacture in the Retort-House; the amount 
saved varying in different Gas-Works from 8 PENCE to 15 PENCE per Ton of coal carbonized. Full particulars 
will be forwarded upon application to W. G. I. Company, Limited. 

MANUAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 


POWER CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES, driven by WIRE 
ROPE, STEAM, or COMPRESSED AIR.—The power machines are applicable to circular, oval, or 
Q-shaped retorts and mouthpieces, and are the most perfect, economical, efficient, and durable machines made. They are constructed on 
principles founded by long and extensive experience in this special branch of gas engineering and the manufacture of gas. 

AAA bbb basal 


Sole Makess of Cawcudar, Owad, or Q-ohaped Mouthpieces, with Morton’s Self-Sealing Lids fitted with 


KING'S PATENT FASTENINGS, 


which, by a simple wedging action at each end of the crossbar, secure a very tight joint; and at the 
same time, by their long sliding motion, they effectually remove the tar or other matter from the 
surfaces of the mouthpiece and lid, 


N.B.—The whole of these Fittings are made of Wrought Iron. 


—_— tA, Estimates and further particulars forwarded upon application for 
= | Mouthpieces complete, or for Lids and Fastenings separately. 


‘| Makers of THOMAS & ao COKE-BREAKING 
Sole makers of WHITE’S PATENT AUTOMATIC GAS-YALYE. 


Mr. JOHN WEST, M. Inst. C.E., Managing Director. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE SENT UPON APPLICATION. 
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JAMES D. PERKINS. FEF. SEAYVERNS. 


PERKINS & Co., 


228 & 229, PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK. 


Cable Address: “ PERKINS, NEW YORK.” Post Office Box 3695, New York. 
SOLE AGENTS FOR THE CELEBRATED 


BRECKENRIDGE =CANNEL 


AND THE 


OLD KENTUCKY BOGHEAD 


OF KENTUCKY, U.S.A. 


These Cannels will rank with the Australian Shale for Gas Manufacture. 





















nt, 






Also General Sales Agents for 


PENNSYLVANIA & VIRGINIA GAS COALS, & 
AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE COKE. 


~~~. Fg gg gg a ee 
OPP ‘= ial 


Delivery Prices made to any Port in 


GREAT BRITAIN, 
——_ on THE CONTINENT, — 
oR. severe ADEE ERICA. 




















Full Information furnished upon Application to the above Address. 


_wrowanetron LAMBERT BROS., WALSALL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
He WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS for GAS, WATER, & STEAM, 


BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GAS-VALVES, STEAM & WATER VALVES, TUOLS, &c.; AND OF 
WARNER'S PATENT MARKET GAS STAND-PIPE. 


And Fittings and Accessories. LONDON: T. LAMBERT & SONS, Short Street, LAMBETH. 


THE * SY FP HON’? (Sore 


(CLARK'S PATENT.) 


Hygienic Gas-Heating Stoves 


For Use Without a Flue. 


NO FLUE REQUIRED. NO SMOKE. NO SMELL. 
NO DIRT OR TROUBLE. NO DANGER. 


All sulphurous Vapours are condensed inside the Stoves, and passed off as liquid into the 
tray beneath. 

































=e 





The “SYPHON ” Hygienic Gas-Heating Stoves gives a pure, equable, and agreeable heat 
which can be graduated and sustained at the will of the user, They are so constructed that a 
moist or dry atmosphere is obtained at pleasure. 

hey are the Only Safe Stovwes for use in Green- 
houses, Conservatories, Bed-rooms, &c., and especially suitable for Halls, Sitting-Rooms, 
Offices, Shops, Schoolrooms, and Theatres. 






SSeS BESS 








Adopted by the principal Gas Companies throughout the Kingdom, 








“Hs=E= 


Illustrated Price Lists on application to 


Ss. CLARK & C é Patentees ana 4am 


Syphon Works, Park Street, Islington, London, N. 


Telgraphic Address: “Syphom Stowes London.’ 
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~ BELL'S ASBESTOS 





 AQUOL 








i : 
<S=6 sa 
BELL’S ASBESTOS, 


IS MADE READY FOR USE. 


09060696060 00060090000000000000000008 


IS FIRE RESISTING. 
IS WASHABLE. 
IS NON-POISONOUS. 


IS MANUFACTURED IN ALL USEFUL COLOURS. 
IS IMPERVIOUS TO HEAT, COLD, OR WATER. 
IS WITHOUT SMELL. 





No expensive Oil or Turpentine required. 
WILL NEVER BLISTER. 


HAS A COVERING CAPACITY 40 PER CENT. GREATER THAN LEAD PAINTS. 





For Outside or Inside 


Bell’s Asbestos Aquol Paint is 
equally suitable for the finest decorative work as 
well as for general painting. It can be applied 
over or under any other paint, and, owing to its 
easy application, can be used with a large dis- 
temper brush; the SAVING THUS EFFECTED IN 
LABOUR BEING SO PER CENT. OVER THAT 


Work in any Climate. 


Bell’s Asbestos Aquol Paint is 
susceptible of the most delicate treatment; and, 
owing to its perfect flatted surface, it brings up 
the varnish in a manner that no other paint can 
equal. ONE COAT OF VARNISH ON Bell’s 
Asbestos Aquol IS EQUAL TO TWO 





OF LEAD PAINTS. COATS ON ORDINARY PAINT. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PAINT is specially adapted for Private 
Houses, Exhibition Buildings, Ships, Churches, Asylums, School Boards, 
Railway Stations, and all work of Wood, Iron, Cement, Plaster, Stone, 
Brick, &c., &c. 


Those who Study Economy and Protection from Fire should use only 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PAINT. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING is made Ready for Use. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING stops all suction of Wood, Cement, Plaster, &e. 
BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL PRIMING should be applied to all New Work. 


Suitable for Ceilings, Walls, and New Wood, and is very durable. 


BELL’S ASBESTOS AQUOL KNOTTING, for Stopping Knots in New Work. 
AN EXCELLENT CURE FOR DAMP WALLS. 
Colour Cards and Price Lists on Application. 
Supplied in Casks of 6 to 7 cwt., and Iron Drums of 28, 66, and 112 Ibs., Sample Tins of 7 and 44 Ibs. 
Owing to its Covering Capacity, a SAVING IN FREIGHT of 40 per cent. is effected for a given surface. 














BELL’S ASBESTOS COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SOUTHWARK, LONDON, S.E. 


DEPOTS—MANCHESTER: Cable Street, Blackfriars. LIVERPOOL: 2, Strand Street, James Street. 
HULL: Humber Dock Basin. GLASGOW: 35, Robertsen Street. DUBLIN: 2, St. Andrew 
Street. BERLIN, BARCELONA, and ANTWERP. ; 

AGENTS—BIRMINGHAM : BELL and Co,, 7, John Bright Street. BRISTOL: ROBERT STOTESBURY, 
114, Redcliff Street. CARDIFF: BELL and Go. West Bute Street. 
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BELL'S ASBESTOS BOILER PRESERVATIVE 


Will remove Incrustation from Steam-Boilers of all kinds without chipping. 





A shows Boiler Plates when incrusted. 


Every 


B shows Boiler Plates when cleaned by this Composition. 
Taz action of ths BOILER PRESERWYVATIVWE,, by absorbing the free oxygen that is in the water, emtirel 


checks pittin 
ara and the deposit fa 
oo 


to the bottom in a loose powder, which is easily swept out. 





Cask is sent out as alove. 


and corrosion. Ii also disintegrates incrustation so immediately as to prevent its adhering to the 
By keeping boilers clean,a great economy 


el is effected, and the danger of the plates burning is entirely obviated; thus avoiding the great risks which are inseparable 


fu 
from sealed plates, lengthening the life of a boiler, and cowering its own cost a hundredfold. 


Whenever possible 


it should be used through Feed Pump or Injector, which it will also keep clear from incrustation. The small quantity required to effect its purpose 
makes this the most economical, and more than repays the higher price we charge for a fluid which, in the case of many other makers, is useless. 
@ pint weekly per horse pewer indicated; where the water is very bad rather more, or one pint 


QUANTITY REQUIRED. A quarter of 


for every 700 gallons of water evaporated, 








BELL’S ASBESTOS 


DEPOTS. 


MANCHESTER: Cable St., Blackfriars. 
LIVERPOOL: 2, Strand St., James St. 


HULL: Humber Dock Basin. 
GLASGOW : 35, Robertson Street. 
DUBLIN, BERLIN. 









“MUVW 






“x . 
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SOUTHWARK, Ppa ont L 


BRISTOL : 


TS. 
BARCELONA, and ANTWERP. 
AGEN 


Co., Ld. 
DEPO 


rs. 
BIRMINGHAM: BELL and Co., 7, John 


Bright Street. 
ROBERT 
114, Redcliff Street. 


STOTESBURY, 


CARDIFF: BELL and Co., West Bute St. 


Pee 


ONDON, S.E. 





BELLS ASBESTOS 


YARN AND SOAPSTONE PACKING 


the BEST LOCOMOTIVE PACKING made, 








BELL’S 


COMPOUND HYDRAULIC PACKING 


Is specially suited for 
Hydraulic Machinery, Accumulators and 
Ammonia 








BELL'S ASBESTOS LUBRICAN 


BELL'S ASBESTOLINE 


The reputation of this Lubricant is 
based on the experience of thousands of 
users, which places it far in advance ot 
oo who rely only on mere laboratory 

ests. 











ASBESTOLINE | ASBESTOLINE 
Is THE HAS SAVED 
CHEAPEST 90 PER CENT. 
MOST OVER OIL. 
EFFICIENT, Has been 
CLEANEST og 
MOST purposes, 
INODOROUS AND BEATEN 

pam ALL OTHER 

LUBRICANTS 

SAFEST IN ACTUAL 
LUBRICANT, WORK, 





Is unequailed 
For Steam-Engines & Cylinders, Gas-Engines, 
and every class of machinery. 











BELL’S ASBESTOS 


EXPANSION SHEETING 


RINGS, AND TAPE. 


Is the mcst efficient and reliable Materia! for Manhole, 
Mudhole, Steam-Pipe, and all other Joints, 


<> — 
ae 








BELL’S ASBESTOS 


NON-CONDUCTING COMPOSITION, 
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BELLIS ASBESTOS 


BOILER PRESERVATIV 


Will effectually keep Boilers clean, an 
remove any Incrustation, without in- 
jury to the Boiler, Plates, or Fittings 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO., 


LEVEN, FIF=, 


MAKERS OF 


GASHOLDERS 


And all classes of GAS PLANT, 


REVOLVING BRUSH SCRUBBERS, FOUR-WAY VALVES. 
LONDON: 13, BILLITER STREET, E.C. 


CANNEL! (ANNEL!! 
CRAWSHAW & WARBURTON, 


Coal and Cannel Proprietors, 




















DEWSBURY, YORKSHIRE, 


CAN SUPPLY THEIR BEST CANNEL IN LARGE 
OR SMALL QUANTITIES. | 





| 
| 


ANALYSIS AND PRICE ON APPLICATION. 





S. PONTIFEX & 60., 


GAS and WATER ENGINEERS, 


Manufacturers of and Contractors for the Maintenance of 
PUBLIC LAMPS & LANTERNS; 
GLASS—Flint Opal, and Bent in Stock, and Cut to Sizes, 
WELL LAMPS, STREET NAME TABLETS, 


LAMP COLUMNS, HEAD IRONS, PUTTYLESS LAMPS, 
LANTERN COCKS, REGULATORS. 


Improved High-Power Lanterns 
for Lighting Street Refuges 


and Open Spaces. 
BROWN’S PATENT 


LAMPLIGHTERS’ TORCHES, 


PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOX’S PATENT 


PUTTYLESS STREET LAMP, 


lh This Lamp may be supplied fitted with clear 

‘| opal, or ribbed glass, as also with enamel tops it 

| required. The necessary fittings for altering 

t/'] existing Lamps to this system can be supplied a; 
if] moderate prices, 








S. PONTIFEX & CO., 22, COLEMAN ST.,LONDON. 


Works: 18, STEPHEN STREET, TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, W. 








RETORT SETTINGS IMPROVED 


BY ADOPTING 


THE “NUGENT” & “ 


ROBUS” SETTINGS. 





ECONOMY WITH DURABILITY GUARANTEED. 
HUNDREDS OF SETTINGS WORKING EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY. 





Estimates and Particulars for every Description of Retort Extensions and other Work. 


J. & H. 


ROBUS, 


CONTRACTORS FOR GAS AND WATER WORKS, 
20, BUCKLERSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 





WILLEY & CO., 


Gas Enaineerinc Works, CommerciaAL Roap, Exeter. 
London Offices: 6 & 7, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


GAS 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


APPARATUS, 





GASHOLDERS, Telescope and Single-Lift, any size. Some of the largest in the Kingdom erected 


by this Firm are giving the highest satisfaction. 


_ PLANS and SPECIFICATIONS furnished for Extensions and Enlargement of existing Works, 
adapting them to the most Improved and Modern Principle of Gas Manufacture. 


hh he wr, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, ENGINES and EXHAUSTERS, STATION 


METERS and G 


VERNOBS, manufactured and erected. 


Makers, by permission of that eminent authority Mr. GEORGE LIVESEY, of his CELEBRATED 
PATENT WASHER, highly approved by all the Engineers of Works where adopted. Largely in demand. 


Special reference and attention are invited to our | 


WET AN D DRY METERS, 
which have acquired a high reputation for the excellence of Materials and Workmanship; their qurabilit and 


accuracy of Register guaranteed. 
200 Provincial Gas Companies. 


They are used by several of the London Gas Companies, and over 





Price Lists, Specifications, and Estimates provided for any work appertaining to Gas Lighting, from the 
Retort-House to the Drawing-Room, 
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MAE EE E'S THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


4 AlL4 COKE-BREAKERS. UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON, 8.E., 











USED BY 


tFTTH Ipswich, SUPPLY FROM sTeek 


Piehbe oirace 
on aidtiins | CAST-IRON RETORTS, 
dena AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 
. = Meinye werd . | SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES: 
= "=  Gas-Works, FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
== : ——— &C. Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S ‘PATENT’ GAS MAIN SYPHONS. 
These machines are cheap in first cost ; and, being fitted with hardened Aauues ven 


eating parts, the cost of maintenance is v ll. Send for Price | 
“ uae. | ATTERTON'S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 


Lists and Testimonials. 
WILLIAM INGHAM & SONS, 








G. R. MATHER & SON, Engineers, WELLINGBORO’. 
GEO. SHEPARD PAGE, , WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 


Of 69, Wall Street, New York, U.S.A., —— Near LEEDS 


: i I 
For thirty years closely identified with the Gas Industry in North and | z M\\, Have confidence in drawing the special a¢ 
teeth marie, on having a wits personal and influential acquaintance attention of GAS ENGINEERS to the fol- eS aga’ 
with anagers, is desirous of opening negotiations with gentlemen } lowing advantages = & Di 
in Great Britain and on the Continent who own or control new Inven- “ae nl Soom eek pote 1) var. -3 
tions or ‘Systems applicable to Gas Purification, Gas Consumption, and ale, Carbon. ? ° nes) . 
the Utilization of Gas Residuals, Ammonia, Tar, and Sulphur. He Ni 2. oy can be made in one piece up to 10 feet |i ; 
| jong. A 
| 8. Uniformity in thickness, ensuring equal R 
Expansion and Contraction, “Slim 




















refers by permission to ' d 1 
GEORGE BOWER, Esq., i ae 


Gas Engineer, St. Neots, England. PATENT 


SIDNEY HERSEY, Esq., 
Secretary, Messrs. Kirkham, Hulett, and Chandler, Limited, London. | MA ( H ] NE M A DE GAS R E T ORTS 
WALTER KING, Esq., x ‘ , 
“ Journal of Gas Lighting,’ London. 
WILLIAM YOUNG, Esq., and GEORGE BEILBY, Esq., 
Of Young and Beilby, Edinburgh. 
___._ THOMAS TURNER, Bea. JONAS DRAKE & SON 
President and Engineer Charleston (South Carolina) Gas Company, | 
President American Gaslight Association. vr 





orectden EER AL ANDREW HICKENLOOPER, of / of of rd 
resident ares Gas Company (Ohio), President Board of Trade bag Xd a + yY 
incinnati, Ex-Lieutenant Governor of Ohio. ©) oe 2) ” 6 
COLONEL JOSEPH R. THOMAS, / & & > oy 
Editor “American Gaslight Journal,” and President Society of Gas > ay & 9 ef 
Lighting, New York. Pg S ws 6 rod 
_ GEORGE A. MILHENNY, Esq. “ a ) ra Y 
President Washington Gas Company (District of Columbia), 7 uv e Y if 
W. H. PEARSON, Esa., 7 4 -* 
General Manager and Secretary, Toronto Gas Company, Canada. 
COLONEL WM. A. STEDMAN, Specialities in CAR BONIZING PLANT. 


may Nats acne Hae gm Coe eee re, General 
, American EF i y. 
= nt aiain Hato hanstastrng Comey” | GENERATOR AND REGENERATOR FURNACES. 
Vise Doestieat, ont, Gouceal er Columbus (Ohio) Gas Company, ~ a 
io : Shae : , 
ie kan niondse,ta | OVENDEN, 


J. P. HARBISON, Esa., HALIFAX (YORKS.) 


Treasurer and General Manager Hartford (Connecticut) Gas Company, 
President New England Association of Gas Engineers. 













ih pee ps MEIKLEJOHN'S 


a PATENT 


fe) <\L IMPROVED SLIDE-VALVE_ ANTI-DIP 


Is perfectly reliable in action, and requires no attention. 
Has all the advantages of the Dip and Anti-Dip combined. 
Is cheap, and easily fixed to any form of main. 
Will save more than their cost in one season’s working. 


MR. THOS. NEWBIGGING’S REPORT. 


5, Norfolk Street, Manchester, Dec. 11, 1889. 

Sir,—I have examined your Anti-Dip arrangement, and have seen it at work on 
the Retort-Benches at the Longwood Gas-Works, and the opinion which I have formed 
of its simplicity and certainty in working is distinctly favourable; so much so that I 
consider it to be, without exception, the most efficient. Appliance of the kind which has yet 
been introduced. It can be applied to existing Benches with great ease, and at a 
minimum cost, So far as I am aware, it embodies a principle of action not previously 
applied in this direction.— Yours truly, Taos. NEWBIGGING. 

Further particulars from the Sole Patentee and Manufacturer, 


NEILL MEIKLEJOHN, 
GAS ENGINEER, 
LONGWOOD, HUDDERSFIELD. 
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W. PARKINSON & Co. 
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THE ORIGINAL MANUFACTURERS OF 
WET METERS. 


ORDINARY WET METERS 


IN CAST-IRON CASE. 


Works with very little friction. Will stand very 
high pressures. Cannot possibly be shut off by sud- 
den increase of pressure, the Float being affected by 
Outlet Gas only. Allows for loss of water by evapora- 
tion without materially affecting the registration or 
shutting off the gas. Unexcelled for simplicity of 
construction, excellence of workmanship, or accuracy 
in registration. 





COMPENSATING METERS 


IN TINNED OR CAST-IRON CASES. 


The Slow-Spoon Compensator has been in extensive 
use for many years; it maintains an unvarying water- 
line without appreciable friction, and provides a large 
Teserve of water. The Float arrangement allows 
_. sudden or excessive pressure on the Inlet without 
Bete affecting the working of the Meter or extinguishing 
the Lights. 


DRY METERS. 


These Meters are unsurpassed for accuracy of registra- 
tion. The cases are made of the best Charcoal Tin 
Plates; and each part of the Meter is stamped by 
special Machinery to ensure uniformity and exactness 
in construction. The Diaphragms are all of the 
best Persian Sheep Skins, carefully selected, and the 
brasswork and smaller fittings are of superior 








TSU i 
(ees 














workmanship. 
COTTAGE LANE WORKS, CITY ROAD, BELL BARN ROAD WORKS, OFFICE: 10, MAWSON’S CHAMBERS, 
DEANSGATE, 
1.ON DON. BIRMINGHAM. wANCHESTER. 
Telegraphic Address: “INDEX.” Telegraphic Address : “GAS-METERS.” Telegraphic Address: “PRECISION.” 


(See also Advt., p. 1034. = 
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